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Tuning, Repairing, 
Warehousing, Removing. 
Pianos on Hire for 
any period. 


The ERARD PIANO is the FINEST i in the WORLD. 


Unrivalled for Touch, Tone, and Durability. The New Model Upright Grands are now being shown. 


Pianoforte and Harp Makers 
to the 
Royal Family. 








RUBINSTEIN has said: ‘ But there is only one piano—the ERARD; as to the WAGNER to LISZT: ‘Get an ERARD on the ninety-nine years’ system or any 
others, they are but imitations other system.’ 

ME N DEL SSOHN: ‘If I must name a cho I would prefer ERARD’S.’ Madame SCHUMANN : ‘I hay e asked for an ERARD piano.’ ; 

LISZT : ‘ These fine ERARD pianos that M. athe yugh Street makes so well.’ M. PADEREWSKI’S opinion: ‘ Play only on an ERARD, wherever obtainable.’ 


S. & P. ERARD, 18 Great Marlborough Street, LONDON, England. TELECRAPWIC ADORESS : 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 
VISION AND DUTY. By the Rev. 
of Queen Street Congregational Church, Wolverhampton, With 
Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
* * New Volume in the ‘ PREACHERS OF THE AGE’ SERIES, 
FAITH AND CRITICISM: Essays by Congrega- 
TIONALISTS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Among the Contributors are—Professor BENNETT, Professor ADENEY, 
Rev. P. T. Forsyru. M.A., Rev. Erx1c LAWRENCE, Rev. R. F. Horton, 
Rev. H. AkNoLD THOMAS, Rev, F. H. STEAD, M.A., Professor ARMI- 
TAGE, and THOs. RALEIGH. 

‘A noteworthy manifesto.’—Christian World, 

MEMOIR AND LETTERS OF CHARLES SUMNER. 
By EpwArD L, Prerce, Vol. III. (1845-1860) and Vol. IV. (1860 
royal 8vo, cloth, 36s. 
By Miss M. 
the LorD BIsHorP Of 
graphs. 





CHARLES A. BERRY, 


1874), with Portraits. 2 vols., 


JAPAN AS WE SAW iT. 
With Preface by the Right Rev. 
Fully illustrated by Re productio ns from Photos 
cloth, 21s. 

THE GLACIAL NIGHTMARE AND THE FLOOD. A 
Second Appeal to Common Sense from the Extravagance of some 
Recent Geology. By Sir HENRY H. Howortn, K.C.1.E., M.P.. ete., 
Author of ‘The Mammoth and the Flood,’ etc. 2 vols, demy 8vo, 
cloth, 30s. 


BICKERSTETH: 
IEXETER. 
Demy 8vo 


NOW READY, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD. by 


‘THOMAS 


HARDY. With Photogravure Portrait of the Author. New Issue at 
Half-a-crown, in cloth binding. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


YOLANDE. Price Half-a-crown. 


By WILLIAM BLACK. 





Superbly Lllustrated Exhibition Number. 
(THE rein a5 ig re ENLARGED.) 


Now Ready, Price One Shilling 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


ibition Number are :— 
HENRY JAMEs, 


ial Exhi 
STEVENSON, 


ontributors to this Spec 
WALTER BESANT, is ha 


Among the C 
THOMAS HARDY 


BRET HARTE, GEORGE = W. CARBLI dt RANCES HODGSON BURNETT, SARAH 
ORNE JEWETT, and other well- knot 1 English and American writers, The 
Illustrations are a special feature 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lrb., 
St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


LONDON : 





Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co.. 


uimrrep. 


A WOMANS CRUSADE, a New Novel, 
in three volumes, by a DAME of the 
PRIMROSE LEAGUE, ts now ready 
at all Libraries. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ‘ PARCHMENT LIBRARY.’ 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 


WILLIAM BLAKE. Edited, with an Introductory Essay by 
LAURENCE HOUSMAN. With Frontispiece representing by Photo- 
gravure an Example of Blake's Illustrations of the Book of Job. 
Elzevir 8vo, parchment, 6s. ; vellum, 7s. 6d. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE ‘INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC 
SERIES.’ 


A MANUAL OF GREEK AND LATIN 


PALAZOGRAPHY. By E. MAUNDE THOMPSON, Principal Libra- 
rian, British Museum. With numerous Facsimile Crown 8vo, 5s. 
‘No man is better qualified to write a han Ibo ok a Greek and Latin 
palzeography than Mr. Maunde Thompson, and the volume is eminently 
worthy of his high attainments and reputation in this department of 
bibliographical science.’ 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


EARTHQUAKES AND OTHER EARTH 


MOVEMENTS. By JOHN MILNE, F.R.S., F.G.S., Professor of 
Mining and Geology in the Imperial College of Engineering, ‘Tokio, 
Japan. With 38 Figures, Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
[/nternational Scientific Series. 
FOURTH EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


A CATHOLIC DICTIONARY: containing 


some Account of the Doctrine, Discipline, Rites, Ceremonies, 
Councils, and Religious Orders of the Catholic Church. By 
WILLIAM E. Appis and THOMAS ARNOLD, M.A. New Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged with the assistance of the Rey. T. B. 
SCANNELL, B.D. Demy 8vo, 21s. 


HISTORY OF ST. EDMUND’S COLLEGE 


(OLD HALL). By the Very Rev. BERNARD WAkD, President. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, ros. 6d, 


LIFE OF ST. EDMUND OF CANTERBURY, 


from Original Sources. By WILFRID WALLACE, D.D., LL.B., Priest 
of the Order of St. Benedict of the Beuron Congregation, With 
5 Illustrations and Map. Demy 8vo, 153. 

CHARING-CROSS ROAD, 


LONDON: PATERNOSTER HOUSE, 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN & (0.'S 


NEW BOOKS. 
THE WORKS OF ALFRED, LORD 
TENNYSON, Poet Laureate. 


Globe 8vo Edition, on hand-made paper. Vols. VIII., 1X., X. 

. - Vol. W111. contains Bee ‘— “aR l the Cup , Vol. 1X. the Foresters—the 

Fa ucon—The Pri awviee 4 May rl, A.Tan stas and other Poems—Demeter 
and other Poems—the Di ie none and other Poems 


THE TRUE STORY OF KASPAR 
HAUSER FROM OFFICIAL 
DOCUMENTS. 


CLEVELAND. 


318. 6d, 


By the DUCHESS Oo} Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


LETTERS FROM QUEENSLAND. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. Reprinted from the 


By the ‘ TIMES’ 
)2, January and February, 1893. Crown 8vo, 


Zimes of December, 18« 


2s. 6d. 


A MERE CIPHER. 


By MArY ANGELA DICKENS, Author of ‘ Cross 
crown 8vo, 315. 6d. 
ACADEMY.—' We have not had so 
gave us “ Tess of the D'Urbervilles 
BOOK MAN.—‘ A notable b ara 
BLACK AND WATITE.—‘Acl 


seen between the conventional boards of an Eng 


THE MARPLOT. 


By SIDNEY Royse LYSAGHT. 


Currents.’ 3 vols., 


strong a novel since Mr, Hardy 


ldom been 


everer piec e 2 of we ork has se 
novel,’ 


ish three-volume 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 315. 6d. 


{CADEMY.—‘ \ very good and refreshing novel .... the merits of 


b 
the book are certainly unusual 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘* The Marplot"’ 
reader cannot put down without a glow of honest —. 
page to the last it is well written, and the characters are real 
and interesting men aad women of like passions with ourselves. . ‘ 
Th is book is by and in itself of a very high excellence, It is unconven tion- 


MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS. 7 


Edited, with Memoir, Introductions 
English and Versification, by DAVID MAS SON, M A., L L. D., Historio- 
Ss Vol. I. The Minor Poems, 


grapher Ro yal fo otland. In 3 vols, 
Vol. If. Paradise tas Vol. Ill. Paradise Regained and Samson 


\gonistes. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, 15s. 


is a book which the 
I rom the first 
, humorous, 


NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 


AESCHYLUS.—CHOEPHORI. 


lranslation. By A. W, 
Cambridge. 8vo, 12s. 


With an Introduction, Commentary, and 
\ Litt. D., Fellow of Trinity College, 


VERRALL, 
MACMILLAN & CO., Lonpon. 





4to, price 12s, Gd, 


PAROCHIAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 
IN RURAL DISTRICTS. 


Argument and Plan. 
By HENRY C. STEPHENS, M.P. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION TO SHAKESPEARE. 


BY 
Professor EDWARD DOWDEN. 


‘Henry Irving Shakespeare,” Revised and 


Extended by the Author, 


Reprinted from the 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, Limitrep, OLv BAILEY. 


BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS; 


and other Verses. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Extra post 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 





METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, London, W.C 
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13th inst.—Opening Ceremony, 
TO-DAY Saturday. 


EARLS COURT 
EXHIBITION 


GARDENING & FORESTRY 


H.R.H. the DUKE OF YORK, K.G., ete. ete. 

Has kindly signified his intention to Open the Exhibition of Gardening 
and Forestry TO-DAY, SATURDAY, 43th inst. 

EARLS COURT.—OPEN TO DAY. 


PATKONS: 
2 R.H. the DUKE OF YORK, K.G atte Oi 
H.R.H, » DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, K | ode , etc. 
H.R.H PRince ( agertg pds oe SCHLE Aes -HO USTEIN, Diets 
etc., etc., Ranger of Windsor Forest. 
H.H. the DUKE OF “TECK G.C.B., etc., etc. 


ADMISSION ONE SHILLING. 
EXHIBITS BY THE BRITISH AND SEVERAL FOREIGN 


GOVERNMENTS. Splend lid C lection of th is of the World, der mon 

strating the methods of preserving and work . Effe ects of Electricity 

he po bilities ofa 4 nplified. 

and Foreign, in the rav 
} tive rts 










Ornamental 
n their application to 
. 1 ; ' 


Sport ng roy hies and Pictures of Forest Treesand Scenery. 
out Garden 


EXHIBITION OF GARDENING AND Covered Gade The 


GARDEN N. Magnificent display in the Covere 1 of over 

0 | ODODE NDRONS by Messrs. William P: and Son, Waltham 
Cross, and Messrs. Lane and Son, Berkhamps I 

FORTNIGHTLY FLOWER SHOWS \ held, commencing 
n13th May. For particulars see special s« hoe lule. 


r 


BAND OF HM. GRENADIER GUARDS by kind permission of 


( luctor, Lieut 


BAND oF H. mM SCOTS GUARDS (by kind 


Conductor, Mr. Ane 1rD H 


EXHIBITION BAND. eA orty perform ers selected 


permission of C yl. 


from the leading 


ymndon Ore mnductor, som J. R. Wewur STRINGRB AND 
of exceptional ex¢ en Cor r, M. Marcet DucueneE. ORGAN 
PERFOR MANCES TWICE DAILY’) Mr. TonkinG. Further announce 
ments will be made before the Opening regarding sthe Mu isical arrange S. 
ILLUMINATIONS (BY PAIN AND SON’. TENS OF THOU. 
eile poy f ELECTRIC, GAS, a Vee eee LIGHTS, arranged with 
rd to colour, and produc ng an exceedingly beautiful effect. 

WE T OR DRY. An Interesting, Seatractis Exhibition. A large 
portion of the Main Buildin ng (one-thir . f amile in length) being broken up 


into beautiful Gardens anc i Form ries, 1 Water-Falls and Fountains, 
FOUNTAINS cLoMin are BY ELECTRICITY. Beautiful 
: he s of Killarney. ’ rrey. be gar Bees. 
Edd ystone + ghthouse, 175 feet high “fakhh | ) tion of the nal, 


SEASON TICKETS (£1 is.) will tg to the OPENING 
CEREMONY TO-DAY, SATURDAY, by H.R.H. THE DUKE 
OF YORK, K.G., ete. ete., EARLS COURT EXHIBITION. 


ADMISSION ONE SHILUING. 





EXHIBITION OF GARDENING AND FORESTRY, 





H. E. MILNER, Esa. 


F.L.S., C.E., Chairman. 


GEORGE CAD} ul Is i (late), In lian Forest Departmen t, Vice-Chairman of 
ay ywestryv Sect ° 
HARRY TURNER, Es ot R HL S. Chairman of Committee, Hor ltural 


Sacto yn. 


G. A. LOVEDAY, B.A., Secretary. 


All applications for SEASON TICKETS (One Guinea), admitting to the Main 
Building, Exhibition of Gardening and Forestry, Central and bp tern Gardens, 
must be made to the SECRETARY, Earls Court Exhibition, London, S W. 


THE GARDEN OF LONDON. 
Open 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
ONE SHILLING ADMISSION. 
ALL ROADS LEAD TO EARLS COURT. 
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REFUSE ALL IMITATIONS OF 


>, W" POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR 


Used in the QUEEN'S HOUSEHOLD 


for many years. 







The ORIGINAL and FIRST Manufactured 
in Great Britain. 





aL: Manufacturer to H.M. the Queen. 
Wm. POLSON & Co., PAISLEY: 





IRISH DISTRESSED LADIES’ FUND. 
PATRON—Her MAJESTY the QUEEN, 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 

President--H.R.H. the Princess LOUISE, Marchioness of LORNE. 
Vice-President—Her Grace the Dowager Duchess of MARLBOROUGH, 
Chairman—The Marquis of WATERFORD, K.P. 

Hon, Treasurer-~H. H. PLEYDELL BOUVERIE, Esq. 

Messrs. BARCLAY, RANSOM, 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
Lieut.-General W. M. North Audley 

London, W. 


Bankers 


secretary 


and Co., 


LEES, 17 


-Street, 


The COMMITTEE APPEAL for FUNDS for the RELIEF of 
LADIES who depend for their support on the proceeds of Irish Property, 
but who, owing to the rent difficul‘y and causes beyond their own control, 
have been reduced to absolute poverty. 


Office and Work Depot : 


17 NORTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W, 














ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, Opn, Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 


IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 


Hemstitched 
‘ e 2/9 
Ge ents’ 


18 | Ladies , 
> “TRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 





€ “hildren’ s bordered 1/3 


‘zop‘d 


a) N } Ge ae 
Fish Napkins, 2s. 11d. per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5s. 6d. 
. per doz. Table Cloths, 2 yards square, 2s. 11d. ; 2} yards by 
ss. 11d. each. Kitchen Table Cloths, r1$d. each. Strong Huckaback 
6d. perdoz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from ts. 2}d. each, Monograms 
Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc. woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS AND SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3s. 6d. per dozen. Gents’ 4-fold, 4s. 11d. 
per doz. Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from ss. 11d. Matchless Shirts, best 
q vanity, Lo ngcloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35s. 6d. the half- dozen (to 
measure, 2s. extra). N.B.—Old Shirts made good as new for r4s. the half-dozen. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Emores; Frederck of Geunary 
Please name this Puoitcarwn, 


3 yards, 
Towe ls, 45. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & COS LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY A. CONAN DOYLE. 


THE REFUGEES: 


A Tale of Two Continents. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE, Author of ‘ Micah Clarke,’ ete. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 


This is an bistcrical tale, the period being the reign of Louis XIV. of 
France, and the scene is laid in France and America. 





SECOND ne a8 RISHOP oe 
MINISCENCE 


ANNALS OF MY LIFE, 1847-1856. by 


CHARLES Worpswor7TH, D.C.L., late Bishop of St. Andrews. Edited 
by W. EARL HopcGson.  8vo, tos. 6d. 
‘There is an unquestionable charm about Dr. Wordsworth’s personality 
and his style, and also about the social network surrounding him, which will 
lure many readers on from page to page." —Scofsman, 


*,* ANNALS OF MY EARLY LIFE, 1806-1846. 
By CHARLES WorvsWoRTH, D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrews. 


ro = 
8vo, 155. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE RIGHT HON. 
ROBERT LOWE, VISCOUNT SHERBROOKE. With a Memoir 
of Sir John Coape Sherbrooke, G.C.B., sometime Governor-General of 
Canada. By A. PATCHETT MARTIN. With 5 Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, 
36s. 

‘ Sheds unquestionable light upon the Parliamentary history of our era. 
The letters of Lord Sherbrooke, which are printed here for the first time, 
are of decidedly historical value, and will be welcomed especially by future 
annalists.’—G/ode. 


WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: a 


Narrativeof Recent Travel in Kashmir, Western Tibet, Balristan, Ladak, 
Gilgit, and the adjoining Countries. By E. F. KNIGHT, Author of *‘ The 
Cruise of the Falcon,’ etc. With a Map and 54 Illustrations. 8vo, 18s. 
‘Mr. Knight has written a vivid and admirably clear narrative of the ex 
pedition, which was one of the most important, most ably conducted, and 
most successful in the ainals of our frontier campaigns.’—Scofsman, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, MUCH ENLARGED. 


SECRET SERVICE UNDER PITT. by W. 


FITZPATRICK, Biographer of Daniel O'Connell, Charle s Lever, Lord 
Cloncurty, etc. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
‘A most Original and interesting account... . . Will be found of the 
utmost value. Mr. Fit zpatrick is the greatest living authority on the 
Secret History. "—Edinburgh Review. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH ECO- 
NOMIC HISTORY AND THEORY. By W. J. AsHLEy, M.A., 
Professor of Political Economy in Harvard University, sometime Fellow 
of Lincoln College. Oxford, Part Il. THE END OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 

PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S FOURTH SERIES OF GIFFORD LECTURES. 


THEOSOPHY, OR PSYCHOLOGICAL RE- 


LIGION: the Gifford Lectures delivered before the University of 
Glasgow in 18g2. By F. MAX MULLER, Professor of Comparative 
Philology in the University of Ox’ord. Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 


ESSAYS ON RURAL HYGIENE. By Georcr 


VIVIAN PooreE, M.D., F.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


PAROCHIAL SELF-GOVERNMENT IN 


RURAL DISTRICTS. Argument and Plan. By Hevky 
STEPHENS, M.P. 4to, 123. 6d. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY—New Volumes. 
FROUDE’S (J. A.) THE | HELMHOLTZ’S _ (Pro- 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from fessor) POPULAR LECTURES 
the Fall of gered to the Defeat of ON SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. 
the Spanish Armada. 12 vols. crown New Edition, with 1 Autol bios graph ry of 
Svan, 33. _ 6d. ea h. (In course of the Author, and ¢ 3 W. 

publication. Vols. I.-IX. xow ready. Crown 8vo, 3s. od eac gg 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
NEW YORK: 15 EAST 16th STREET. 





J. W. ARROWSMITH’S NEW LIST. 


KINGS OF CRICKET. By Riciarp Dart, 


with Introduction by ANprREw LANG, and illustrated by 80 Portraits of 
Eminent Cricketers, etc. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 





‘There is not a living cricketer, young or old, who will not heartily enjoy the 
reading of Kings of Cricket.,—Western Daily Mercury. 
‘ Successful reminiscences. —7he /imes. 


MAN OR BEAST. By E. A. Morton, with 


Introduction by I. ZANGWILL; illustrated by A. J. Finnerc, Crown &vo. 
Cloth, 2s. 


BRISTOL LIBRARY SERIES. Vol. LIV. 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
A GEM OF CREMONA. By B. M. Vere. 
And a CHEF D‘(EUVRE. By E Bratr-OvipHant. 
‘ Both the stories are capitally told.'—Glasgow Herald. 


HINTS ON CRICKET. By Ricnarp Darr. 


Illustrated. 6d. 
‘A capital little manual for players or amateurs.’— The Newsagent. 
Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
London: Simpkix, MaprsHatyt & Co., Limited, And Railway Bceol:stalls. 





CASSELL & COMPANY’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Third Thousand, price 6s. 


A FOOT-NOTE TO HISTORY. 


of Trouble in Samoa. 
By R. L. STEVENSON, 


Author of ‘ Treasure Island,’ ete. 


Eight Years 


This work has attracted the attention of a British Foreign Minister, 
and has been the cause of fierce commotion in Samoa, and has been 
Officially Burned in Germany, and has beneficially affected the people of 
Samoa. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. Price 6s. 


Island Nights’ Entertainments. 


By R. L. STEVENSON, 
CONTAINING 
he Beach of Falesa, ‘The Bottle Imp,’ and ‘ The Isle of Voices.’ 
Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE and W. HATHERELL. 


‘ This work consists of three of the best stories that Mr. Stevenson has 
ever given to the world. It is hard to decide which is the most attractive 
and interesting.’— lVordd. 


WORKS BY R. L. STEVENSON. 
THE WRECKER. by R. L. Stevenson and Ltioyp 


OSBOURNE. 35. 6d. 


KIDNAPPED. - 3s. 6d. 


THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE. | 35. 6d. 
THE BLACK ARROW. | 3s. 61. 
TREASURE ISLAND. 3s. 6d. 


COMPLETION OF THE UNIVERSAL ATLAS. 
Now ready, complete in One Volume, strongly bound in cloth, 
30s. net; or bound in half-morocco, 35s. net. 


THE UNIVERSAL ATLAS. 


Viith 117 Pages of Maps, handsomely p’oduced in Colours and a 
Complete Index to about 125,000 Names. 
‘Unrivalled for combined excellence and cheapness.'—Dai/y News. 


‘The Indian maps—and, indeed, all maps of the British Empire—are 
admirably full.’—Spectator. 


‘We do not know its equal either in price or quality." —Da/ly Chronicle. 
A Specimen Map, with Prospectus, will be sent, post free, on application. 


“ 


A NOVEL OF AUSTRALIAN LIFE. 
Now Ready at all Libraries. In 2 Vols. 2ls. 


TINY LUTTRELL. “f E, W. Hornvna, 
Author of ‘A Bride from the Bu 


‘Its heroine is a charming incorporation of contradictions and incon- 
sistencies. —Daily Telegraph. 


Now Ready, price 10s. 6d. 


THE HIGHWAY OF LETTERS AND ITS 


ECHOES OF FAMOUS FOOTSTEPS. By THomMaAs ARCHER. 
Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, cloth. 


‘It is a fascinating book, and one it is not easy to put down when 
once it has been taken in hand.’— World. 
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NOTES 

In the Lords on Friday there was a brief discussion on 
the Irish Liquors Bill, which is designed to give perma- 
nence to the Sunday Closing Act of ’78, to extend the 
measure to the five large towns at present exempt from 
its operation, and to secure nine o'clock closing on Saturday. 
On the understanding that the various matters specified 
will be threshed out in Committee, the Bill was read a 
second time. The Prime Minister mentioned, in reply to 
several questions, that though the Government adheres to 
the financial clauses of the Separation Bill their discussion 
will be postponed till the others have been debated. Of 
the thirteen instructions concerning this measure on the 
paper the Speaker admitted but one, namely, that of Mr. 
Bowles, which sought to empower the Committee to transfer 
all reference to Irish representation to a measure by itself. 
The Employers Liability Bill was at last referred to the 
Standing Committee on Law, an amendment by Mr. 
Parker Smith in favour of a Select Committee being 
rejected. It was mentioned in Committee of Supply that 
the Queen has sanctioned the opening of Hampton Court 
Park to the public. The Inland Revenue Bill was read 
a third time after the deletion of a clause declaring illegal 
an acknowledgment on a cheque without a receipt stamp. 
Sir Charles Dilke moved that the nomination of county 
magistrates should not rest solely with the Lord-Lieu- 
tenants, while Sir John Dorington proposed as an amend- 
ment that the present system has been advantageous to 
the country. The Home Secretary followed the lead of 
Sir Charles Dilke, in a speech which showed, as Mr. 
Balfour remarked, that the Government's object is not to 
improve the administration of justice but to increase 
Radical patronage. Of course, the motion was carried — 
the figures being 293 to 240, 





Berore the Committee stage of the Separation Bill was 
reached on Monday the Prime Minister stated in reply to 
Mr. Chamberlain that it was intended to present Clause 
Nine, which defines the position of the Irish members, 
as it stands, and to profit by the discussion thereon ; and 
the Speaker ruled that the instructions notified by Lord 
Randolph Churchill, Major-General Goldsworthy, and Mr. 
Darling were out of order. In Committee Mr. Chamber- 
lain, who was frequently interrupted by Mr. Healy, moved 
the postponement of Clauses One to Eight, unless the 
Government gave an assurance concerning Clause Nine, 
discussion being absurd until the position of the Irish 
members had been defined. ‘The Prime Minister insisted 
on the clauses being taken in their numerical order, and 
carried his point by 270 to 213 votes. It was moved by 
Mr. Darling that Clause One should declare the supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament, but it was argued ly the 
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Government that this had been effectually done by the 
preamble. On the motion of the Irish Secretary the 
closure was applied, amid Ministerialist cheers and 
Opposition cries of ‘Shame’; and the amendment was 
negatived by 285 to 233 votes. Lord Randolph Churchiil 
moved that progress be reported on the ground that the 
Government and its supporters were determined to deny 
the Opposition fair play : he warned the Prime Minister 
that he would have to resort to proceedings he never 
dreamed of if he thought to silence the Opposition. The 
Prime Minister defended the application of the closure, 
which was no invention of his, and resisted the motion. 
It was suggested by Mr. Chamberlain that, if such tactics 
were to be repeated, the Bill had better be reported on 
Thursday ; and, after an impertinent remark by Mr. Byles 
which produced something of a‘ scene,’ he contended that 
if the Government was determined to carry Home Rule 
without discussion it ought to say so at once. On the 
rejection of the motion by 307 to 265 votes, Mr. Balfour 
moved that the Chairman leave the Chair, and hoped the 
Government would learn from the events of the evening 
that its tactics would not conduce to calm and expeditious 
progress. The Prime Minister merely rejoined ‘ we resist 
the motion, and was again backed by 304 to 257 votes; 
but it was then past midnight, so the Committee stood 
adjourned. 





Ir was agreed by the Lords on Tuesday to read the 
Railway Servants Hours Bill a second time, and to 
appoint a Committee to inquire into the legislative 
expediency of marking imported meat. 
obtained permission, by 240 to 180 votes, to present the 
Commons with a Bill for the disestablishment and disen- 
dowment of the Scottish Church, which was read a first 
time. Dealing with Clause One of the Separation Bill, 
Mr. Bartley moved that the Irish Legislature should be 
‘ subordinate to Parliament,’ but the Prime Minister held 
that this would be placing a bar sinister on the new body, 
and, although Lord Randolph Churchill declared it 


Dr. Cameron 


necessary to have a practical and not a paper declaration 
of supremacy, the proposal was negatived by 292 to 257 
votes. The suggestion of Mr. Redmond that ‘ Parliament’ 
should be substituted for ‘ Legislature’ was thrown out 
by 456 to 40, the members who are all for the govern- 
ment of Ireland according to Irish ideas rejoicing in its 
defeat. Of course Mr. Balfour commented on this 
significant fact; and the Prime Minister was elaborate 
in his explanation that, while he had no desire to fix any 
inferiority upon the Irish Legislature, he deemed it 
unwise to employ a name different from that given 
elsewhere to similar bodies managing local affairs. Mr. 
T. W. Russell objected to the establishment of a Second 
Chamber—a pinchbeck House of Lords—which would 
neither retard doubtful legislation nor afford protection 
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to the minority. For once Mr, Labouchere figured as the 
champion of an Upper House—a Priests’ Chamber Mr. 
Barton styled it—though merely, he intimated, as a matter 





of strategy. 





Concerninc the Second Chamber the debate was con- 
tinued on Wednesday, when the Prime Minister, with his 
usual appeals to Colonial precedents, desired the institu- 
tion as an aid to gravity, dignity, and stability, though 
he was not too particular about its precise form. 
The Nationalists were burning for conciliation : and he 
trusted the Loyalists would experience a change, where- 
upon Mr. Johnston retorted that the change would be 
civil war. On the ground that a Second Chamber like the 
one proposed would be nugatory and worthless in effect, 
Mr. Plunkett supported the amendment. Dr, Hunter 
was astonished at the moderation of the Irishry ; and 
Mr. McCarthy was modestly willing to accept a Second 
Chamber, in spite of his contention that it was unnecessary 
as a protection for the minority. In the opinion of the 
Chancellor of the Duchy there were circumstances in 
Ireland which rendered a Second Chamber especially desir- 
able. Mr. Balfour urged that the Unionists were entitled 
to oppose this Second Chamber, which was an illusory 
safeguard, in the hope of reducing the measure to the 
level of a Gas and Water Bill. Colonel Saunderson 
condemned the action of the gutta-percha Government, 
which was squeezed into shape by hands below the 
gangway; and likened the proposed Irish Parliament 
to Chambers composed of burglars and pickpockets 
respectively. Then the closure was employed by the 
Irish Secretary, and the amendment was defeated by 295 
to 244 votes. 





On Thursday, discussion of Clause One was resumed by 
Mr. Redmond, who moved that the Irish Chambers should 
be styled Senate and House of Commons respectively. 
The Irish Secretary declined to accept the proposed 
alteration, and, after rather a farcical debate, the motion 
was thrown out by 482 to 54 votes. It was ruled that the 
remaining amendments were out of order ; and Mr. Bartley 
thereupon moved the rejection of the whole clause. The 
motion was supported by Mr. Chamberlain, who complained 
anew of the conspiracy of silence, since Ministers gave but 
perfunctory official replies, while the item had apparently 
come to the conclusion that expression of opinion was 
more than his political life was worth. Despite these 
tactics, something had been elicited: the measure was 
founded on sham supremacy, sham safeguards, sham 
finance, and on these foundations Great Britain was asked 
to make herself ridiculous in the eyes of mankind by 
disintegrating her great institutions. During his speech 
Mr. Chamberlain was constantly interrupted by the Irish 
members ; and he improved the occasion by pointing out 
that while the Irish members refused to speak they 
sedulously endeavoured to break down the speeches of 
their opponents. The Prime Minister testily accused 
Mr. Chamberlain of obstruction, and roundly asserted the 
necessary explanations to have been given, but willingly 
expressed his desire to defer to public opinion—to do 
anything, in short, likely to keep him in office. The 
Government accepted the declarations of the Irish 
members as solemn, binding, and absolute—themselves 
have repudiated any notion of finality—and held itself 
entitled to speak or to be silent, just as it pleased. 
On Mr. Balfour moving that progress be reported the 
Irish Secretary interposed with the closure, but the 
Chairman put the motion which was lost by 304 to 260 
votes. The operation of the twelve o’clock rule adjourned 
the debate. 
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Tue Separation Bill was the theme of vigorous addresses 
by Mr. Balfour and Lord Randolph Churchill at a London 
Primrose League meeting on Saturday afternoon, Mr. 
Balfour observed that, though this measure proposed to 
destroy the ancient Constitution of the country, nobody— 
least of all the Ministry responsible for it—had the slightest 
idea of the Constitution it proposed toerect. It had been 
suggested by persons little acquainted with Parliamentary 
methods that the Unionists should not touch the Bill in 
Committee, that they should wash their hands of the whole 
business ; but it was their duty to vote for everything that 
would improve, and above all, fer everything that would 
destroy it. The difficulties of the Opposition had been 
intensified by the postponement of the financial clauses, 
which was an ingenious proceeding, because the Govern- 
ment thereby kept its supporters in ignorance on this 
point until all the other proposals were accepted. Of 
course, the exclusion of Ulster now suggested was futile, 
since the wrongs of the Loyalists in Ulster could not be 
distinguished from those of their fellows in the other 
Provinces. The Irish members had carried the votes on 
two English questions within a week : that was a reminder 
of what would happen if they were allowed to remain 
at Westminster. In his opinion, Home Rule had roused 
an opposition in the country which would hurl the 
Government from power, and prevent any successcr, 
however audacious and unpatriotic, from renewing the 
proposal, Lord Randolph Churchill described the Bill as 
the most mutilated monster that legislative ingenuity, or 
rather legislative insanity, had ever given to the civilised 
world, and predicted that within a year there must be an 
appeal to the nation, which would renew the might and 
splendour of the Empire. 

IRELAND is again displaying her incapacity for self- 
government by a recrudescence of crime. The Four 
Courts, Dublin, has been the scene of another dynamite 
explosion ; and its occurrence on the anniversary of the 
execution of the Manchester murderers affords a probable 
explanation of the cause. Immediately after the outrage 
the police recovered on the spot the remains of a cartridge 
and part of a back number of United Jreland containing an 
address to Mr. Gladstone in this strain: 

Hail! Grand Old Man, at whose benign behest 

The wasting feuds of eight long centuries cease. 

Blest are the peacemakers and doubly blest 

Who ‘twixt two angry nations hath made peace. 
Colonel Froude, Inspector of Explosives, is making an 
inquiry into the matter. The life of Mr. W. B. Blood, J.P., 
Ennis, has been attempted for the third time, a number of 
revolver shots having been fired at him from behind a 
hedge. Police protection has been accorded to certain 
victims of Captain Moonlight and his merry men, and 
these worthies have made several raids for arms which 
have put them in possession of a considerable quantity of 
additional rifles. The task of repressing this species of 
ruffianism is rendered well-nigh impossible by the refusal 
of the injured to supply the authorities with any information 


or other assistance. 


Signor Brin gave an assurance in the Italian Chamber 
last Wednesday that Italy would continue to support 
the British policy in Egypt: but Signor Cirmeni, in 
reply, foreshadowed trouble if ever the present Opposi- 
tion gets hold upon the seals of power, urging that 
Britain should somehow or other be induced to appre- 
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ciate Italy’s friendship at its true value. Since Count 
Caprivi’s early indiscretions in advancing his Army Bills 
Italy has been extremely sensitive as to her position 


in the councils of the Triple Alliance. This sensitive- 
ness will not be allayed by the publication of some 
curious details about the Kaiser’s recent interview with 
the Pope. The young man, with his usual sagacity, 
called upon His Holiness, and lectured him (it would 
seem) as to the attitude to be expected from the Vicar 
of Christ towards the Triple Alliance: and added that 
the Triple Alliance was the chief guarantee of peace in 
Europe. To which the Pope replied that he supposed 
so, but his relations with other Governments did not 
affect the Triple Alliance. Moreover, he assured the 
Kaiser that the Ultramontane opposition to the Army 
If this 
account be correct, then it follows that the Pope trusts 
not to the strength but to the weakness of the Alliance 


Bills had nothing to do with internal questions. 


for the peace of Europe. 

Marsnat Peixoro, in his message to the Federal Con- 
gress at Rio, paints en rose the condition and prospects 
of Brazil under the Republic. True, there is a deficit 
of well-nigh 20,000 contos of reis in the Budget of last 
year, ‘rendered necessary by unforeseen events’; but 
that is a mere detail. Deficits and the unforeseen 
are chronic in those latitudes, and people take little 
account of them. The Rio Grande do Sul is a ‘ local 
conflict, which has taken a ‘favourable turn, and 
will end shortly. Thus the official tale: but meantime 
comes news from the seat of hostilities, which in 
the first version states that a battle was fought on the 
4th at Indahuhy, between the loyalist troops and the in- 
surgents, and that the latter were defeated ; while a later 
account, from a more independent source, declares that 
the fight was indecisive, both sides claiming the victory. 
The rising in Nicaragua is assuming serieus proportions. 
The Revolutionaries hold San Juan in force and are 
besieging Managua, a former capital of the Republic. 
Now is the opportunity of the Monroe Doctrine men at 
Washington. The Canal is in danger almost before its 
construction has begun. The Al/anta, it is said, is being 
sent to Nicaraguan waters to protect American property 
and interests. Presently history may repeat itself in the 
scene of Walker's exploits. 

Tue miserable story of Australian collapse was continued 
on Monday, when the Bank of Victoria suspended payment. 
The establishment holds an honourable record of forty 
years or more, nor does its conduct appear to be other 
than businesslike. Ilowever, against the panic that has 
seized upon Melbourne depositors Sir William Lidderdale’s 
self would contend in vain, and certain it is that a reserve 
of £235,000 can soon be exhausted under such pressure. 
There is the usual talk of reconstruction, and in this 
particular instance absolute ruin will doubtless be cireum- 
vented, though the percentage of loss can hardly fail to 
attain most formidable proportions. Be it noted that of 
the £41,000,000 sunk in this and similar institutions a 
fourth, at least, is held in Great Britain, so that inert 
acquiescence over here would be distinctly fatuous. 
Meanwhile, the announcement that New South Wales 
does not intend to have recourse to the London market 
conveys no slight measure of comfort, and there seems no 
reason why Melbourne, by exercising public and private 
economy, should not again achieve prosperity. At the same 
time, such discipline is essentially alien from the disposition 
of the artisan elector and the politician his nominee. 





Iv seems that a certain woman named Bushnell has been 
going about the country, making statements to the effect 
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that the resolution by which the House of Commons 
suspended the C.D, Acts in India is made of none 
effect by British officers, and ‘with tears in her eyes’ 
at ‘the degradation of her sister’ out there: so, 
at least, says a reporter of some schismatic sheet 
who called on Lord Roberts to inquire about the truth of 
the story. Lord Roberts was soldierly, curt, and rightly 
indignant at the untenable charges thus recklessly brought 
against the officers of our Army. ‘ What are the specific 
statements, he inquired. He was told that the woman 
(by the way, she calls herself a commissioner) declares 
her degraded sisters to be kept in a special section of the 
cantonments, examined compulsorily, and periodically 
detained and expelled at pleasure, and moved with the 
regiment from port to port under a special guard. To all 
of which Lord Roberts had but ‘I deny it,’ ‘It is not true, 
‘Absurd.’ Also he asked why these commissioners did not 
make either inquiry or complaint to himself. But 
Lord Roberts, being a soldier, does not know the ways of 
the sentimentalist. The real scandal is that such persons 
have suspended the Acts and that three soldiers out of 
every five are annually in hospital to gratify their tearful 
delight in the degradation of their sisters. 





PracricALLy no change has occurred at Hull ; for 
the Shipping Federation is still determined to main- 
tain freedom of contract, and the Federation of Trade and 
Labour Unions continue to present a bold front, though 
there is much talk of a probable settlement. Of course, 
there is the usual tale of docker violence ; and even those 
who professed to doubt the incendiary nature of the recent 
conflagration have been forced to abandon their position, 
by a deliberate attempt to fire a great store of mineral 
oil, happily frustrated by the vigilance and gallantry of a 
watchman who seized and extinguished the infernal 
machine—a can filled with grease studded with matches. 
On Thursday morning the mast-block warehouse of the 
Humber Engineering Company was completely destroyed 
by fire. The Bristol dockers have tired of play and have 
resumed worked on the old footing. In Dundee the jute 
strike has ended in the return of fourteen thousand 
hands at a reduction of 25 per cent. and of the remainder 
on the former terms. The ‘general madness’ of a 
general strike has been well-nigh achieved in Vienna: 
the joiners, the female dyers and other classes are all out 
and more are like to follow. Budapest has a great 
brewers’ strike on hand. But in North Bohemia even the 
Social Democrats have deprecated a labour war proposed 
in consequence of the dismissal of some thousands of 
factory workers who joined the May-Day revels. Yet 
none of these disturbances is quite as absurd as a strike 
which has taken place in a Paris cycle establishment over 
the prosecution of men accused of an extensive theft of 
material from the premises. 





Tue One Thousand was a surprise to every one, espe- 
cially to Sir Blundell Maple, who lost considerably 
by the victory of his second string. Dame President had 
things pretty much her own way until! she was all but past 
the post, when Sitteuse—whose previous performances 
justified her price of 33 to 1—overhauled her and won. 
If Sir Blundell Maple had changed the jockeys the result 
might have been different ; since Loates is indisputably 
at the head of his profession just now. Dame President, 
however, is not all right in the wind and cannot stay. The 
Chester Cup resulted in an easy victory for Dare Devil, 
who beat nothing of any consequence. Of the other races 
at Chester and at Portsmouth Park it is scarce necessary 
to speak. Both meetings showed more signs of prosperity 
than formerly: Chester being now a gate-money affair. 
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IN COMMITTEE 


T NLESS we are to despair of the Union, it may be 
said that the Committee work has begun well. 
The hopes of the Opposition must be founded on these 
two calculations: first, that the Ministry may be com- 
pelled so to hack and alter its Bill that its Bill will 
discredit itself and strengthen the hands of the Lords ; 
and second, that the real nature of what the Ministry 
is at may be made clear to the constituencies. ‘There 
is reason to believe that a satisfactory start has been 
made at both points. Already there are rumours that 
Ministers, as their difficulties are beginning to press 
upon them, propose to let drop Clause Nine and to 
postpone the financial clauses, and these rumours have 
at least this in their favour: that the line of conduct 
they indicate would be perfectly consistent with the 
Cabinet’s whole policy. From the first it has been 
Mr. Gladstone’s resource to stave away, or to keep 
in the dark, whatever would force him to come out of 
his haze of words and deal candidly with facts. His 
whole object has been to get a vote for a certain 
‘principle’: which, as he is well aware, it would be 
hard to do if he once allowed himself to state with 
even an approach to accuracy how that same principle 
is to be carried into effect. Now, by quietly discarding 
the complicated chinoiserie of the Popping In-and-Out 
Clause, and by relegating finance somewhither in the 
dim and distant future, it is probable (even) that the 
items would be the more available for the purpose of 
passing some such skeleton of Home Rule as might be 
sent to the Lords. ‘Iam not such a fool,’ said Mr. 
Healy when he was asked to speak his mind on the 
question of supremacy. His unlucky henchmen on the 
Treasury Bench cannot thus escape: they must speak 
more or less, despite their need to say nothing; but 
they even are not such fools as not to know the advan- 
tage of keeping to the vaguest generalities. The dis- 
appearance of Clause Nine and the postponement of 
the financial impostures would help them. 

These are only probabilities and suppositions. ‘The 
conflict in Committee is already responsible for some- 
thing definite. It has shown the extreme reluctance of 
the Ministry to use, or permit to be used, any terms 
which shall put the supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment beyond question. Now, this is the very root of 
the matter; and because it is that, the Ministry has 
resorted to the nimblest devices of the Parliamentary 
pettifogger to escape from being compelled to speak 
out. It has put its recognition of the Imperial 
supremacy into the preamble. By that contrivance it 
essayed to take advantage of the standing order which 
relegates consideration of the preamble till the Com- 
mittee Stage is done, as a means of burking discus- 
sion. Even the senile cunning which appears to 
inspire its tactics can scarce have thought to succeed 
in so childish a trick. Of course it was easily beaten, 
and the crucial question, which Ministers would so 
willingly elude, was brought forward in the discussion 
on the First Clause. Their action was exactly what 
all men had foreseen it would be: a strong, and (in 
the lowest conceivable sense of the word) lawyer-like 
effort to avoid the necessity of plain-speaking. 
It mattered very little whether the amendment came 
from Unionist or from Parnellite, except that in the 
second case it was treated with a certain cringing 
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moderation, and in the first with swaggering impu- 
dence. ‘The course itself was substantially the same. 
When Ministers, who were speaking a day or two ago 
about the necessarily subordinate character of the 
Home Rule ‘ Legislature, are asked to agree to the 
insertion of the word in the First Clause they refuse : 
because it would hurt the feelings of the Irish ; because 
it is unnecessary ; because they would like their honour 
to be trusted ; and so forth. Now, in the ordinary 
transactions of life, when a man refuses to bind him- 
self to fulfil bis promises, and asks you to trust 
his honour, you know what to do and with whom 
you have to deal. It is with the National mem- 
bers that we have here to deal, though it 
is Mr. Gladstone who speaks for them; and if they 
object to the use of the word we shall know why. 
Their servant, Mr. Gladstone, may argue that the 
word would have no binding force, is superfluous, and 
the rest; but they are fully alive to the fact that the 
use of the word would be offensive to certain persons on 
whom they depend for support, and would strengthen 
the hand of those dear (and very dangerous) enemies of 
of theirs, the contingent led by Mr. Redmond in the 
name of the sainted Parnell; so they will not have it 
used, and Mr. Gladstone must find excuses for not 
using it. On the other hand Mr. Healy is ‘ not such a 
fool’ as to insist on the employment of a vocable which 
might help the item, greatly fearing for his seat, to 
realise with a certain accuracy what—exactly—is the 


character of the ‘subordination’ which is his chief 


excuse for supporting the Bill; so when Mr, Redmond 
moves that the word ‘ Parliament’ be used instead of 
the word ‘Legislature’ he also is fobbed off with 
profuse explanations that—though it could do no 
harm, and would certainly please the Irish—it is 
unnecessary. In a word, it might frighten some of the 
linglish Gladstonites, and Mr. Healy supports his ally 
in maintaining the general haziness unthinned. 

It will be the fault of the Unionists if good do not 
come out of these public demonstrations of the nature 
and working of the alliance between the ‘ pure Scotch- 
man, Mr. Gladstone, and that very typical modern 
Irishman, Mr. ‘Timothy Healy. That object is clear, 
that method is simple enough. ‘To pass a Bill which 
shall in substance give the Nationalists the plant of an 
armed rebellion, and to pass it so as not to expose 
your nervous item to pressure from his constituents 
that is the object. The method is to publish the 
profusest declarations that the Irish Legislature will be 
—from the nature of things must be—subordi- 
nate. On that point there is no Gladstonite 
so poor but he may have his hand free. He 
may say it in the House and out of the Ilouse, 
on platforms and in papers; and the more copiously 
and circumstantially he says it the better, for so are 
dupes more likely to be limed. But there is to be no 
stating it in the Bill, and talk on platforms and in papers 
means just nothing at all. Now, Mr. Gladstone’s own 
words are Mr. Gladstone’s daily bread: they are the 
chief of his diet, and he would feel starved, you imagine, 
if people left off quotingthem. But a written stipulation 
in a public document is quite another matter ; so Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Healy, the Items and the Antis, 
play into each other’s hands to such purpose as we 
know. It is eminently desirable that they should be 
seen to be playing, and that the rules of their game, 
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with the quality of the stakes, should be explained to 
the ingenuous looker-on. ‘The Unionists are bound 
to see that Mr. Gladstone is forced, as often as a tech- 
nical excuse can be found for forcing him, to wriggle 
out of giving definite expression in the Bill to his 
assertions about the Bill. When he has wriggled often 
and long enough, a more general understanding may 
be made to prevail of his reasons for wriggling. 


PLAIN WORDS 


© loud and so persistent are the misleaders of 
Labour that it is a simple piece of civic duty to 
reiterate the truthabout them. At Hull the men, their 
wives and children starved and miserable, go fighting on, 
and will bate no jot of their pretensions. Victory would 
mean ruin,to them; but victory is merely impossible. 
Whatever the obstacles contrived, the right of free 
employment is certain to be vindicated in the end, for 
it is essentially as just as the right of combination on 
the other side, and anybody who preaches the contrary 
is either an incompetent fool or a mischievous, self- 
seeking knave. 

But to consider the economic theories preached by 
the Labour Leaders is to see that they are calculated to 
inflict irreparable injury upon the ambitious workman 
and to benefit nobody but those hang-bys of the indus- 
trial army whose idea of contending against capital 
is to practise outrage, arson, and the wreckage of 
trains. So false are they, indeed, that they seem to 
deserve at worst a passing scoff. As matter of fact, how- 
ever, they must be taken with all seriousness. Absurd 
as they are, it is none the less a fact that they are 
entertained by men who will suffer hunger and hardship 
in their defence, and for that reason they should be 
examined—and refuted—as gravely as if they really 
had a basis of logic and experience and common sense. 
The difficulty is to find a common starting-point. We 
know that States grow strong by arduous toil, and not 
by setting up a false ideal of leisure and crying to 
heaven for a shorter working-day ; but then, it is an 
absolute with these gentry that the welfare of the State 
is of no consequence. In the May-Day ipsissima verba of 
Alderman Tillett: ‘ A great many people said, “ If you 
stop work, the foreigner will run away with it.” Well 
the good luck to him if he did!’ Now, of all 
those who laughed aloud at this sportsmanlike sentiment 
was there not one to realise that such a contingency 
would press but lightly upon Belgravia, but that it 
would entail the most terrible suffering in Poplar? Love 
of country—which is collective selfishness—is a senti- 
ment the working-man should cultivate: not, if you like, 
because love of country is a noble thing, but for purely 
commercial reasons. lor what could he do, if, with 
Mr. Tillett’s good will, our industries went over to the 
foreigner ? Assuredly he could not follow after them. 
The alien immigrant—Chinese, Russian, Jew, Swede, 
German—is everywhere an infliction and a calamity ; 
and Labour, skilled or unskilled, is nowhere hard to 
buy. Unless the multitudes of men and women and 
children kept hitherto alive by English enterprise and 
English capital are prepared to exist by taking in 
each other’s washing, such a departure would mean ruin 
and death to them—ruin and death, too, in their most 
squalid and degrading forms. 

In truth, it is hard to characterise in language at 
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once just and temperate the rubbish vented by these 
Friends of the People. ‘They shout no more about 
a bloated aristocracy, for the most impudent among 
them can no more pretend that a bloated aristo- 
cracy exists. The wealth of England is mainly a 
matter of commerce: it is very largely, that is, the 
accumulation of the great captains of industry, the men 
whose brain and energy have furnished the masses 
with work and the means of life. No company of 
working-men ever created a new market, or floated a 
merchant fleet, or built a factory, or sunk a mine ; and 
if it be most true—as it is—that those who have done 
these things were inspired by the hope of money-making 
for themselves, it is also most true that millions have 
benefited by their inspiration. Mariner, miner, weaver, 
all found profit in their light; they sent of their pros- 
perity to distant lands, as well as centralised the source 
of it at home. Abolish such masters of enterprise, such 
artists in initiative, and how will their room be filled ? 
Nobody living, be he Fabian, or Labour Leader or 
Radical politician, can cite an instance in the 
world’s history of the work they do being done by any 
federation ever dreamed. But if you make of labour a 
mere excuse for sapping their vitality and exhausting 
their spirit—if you legislate not to secure its due reward 
to toil but to encourage laziness—you are simply break- 
ing the backbone of the Empire. Commercial adven- 
ture is conducted for the sake of the wealth it brings ; 
if the inducement be removed the energy will instantly 
sicken and die, and the chance of rich and poor will die 
with it. How many of our strongest and most honour- 
able strains have been renewed with the blood of the 
labouring class? Surely the workman who is worth 
his salt should repudiate Messrs. Burns and Tillett 
and the rest of the gang, if only because they are 
putting him on a level with every loafing blackguard— 
with full intent to keep him there ! 

Further, let him seriously consider the effects of this 
insane dispute at Hull, and he will note that only the 
demagogues come out of it unhurt. At a time when trade 
will bear no sort of strain the masters have been cast in 
very great expense ; the men, not long ago in the receipt 
of wages with which they were more or less content, have 
been put on starvation messes as in a beleaguered 
city; for the most of them there can be no return 
of prosperity, but only privation for months—per- 
haps for years—to come. First, because the trade 
of the port has been irreparably damaged (which 
means that there is far less work than there was), and 
secondly, the imported labourers—(there are four thou- 
sand of them by the last report)—have come tostay. If 
their effort were crowned with even the partial 
success which is all the most sanguine have to 
hope, the balance of loss against them would still be 
overwhelming. All this is so clear that one is surprised 
it should need stating; but it does. Just as it needs 
stating that never was such suffering courted and 
endured for so trumpery a prospective gain. 


DISSOLUTION, AND AFTER—— 
¥ upon the Reichstag’s rejection of the Army 


Bills comes the inevitable pronouncement, ad- 
dressed, as precedent dictated, to generals and the 
Staff. Because the Emperor has heretofore spoken 
unadvisedly, it by no means follows that, in a country 
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where the Sovereign is not wholly overlain by the 
Parliament, Tuesday's deliverment makes for complete 
ineptitude. ‘True that the note of personal annoyance 
provokes the faculty of laughter; true also that the 
confident forecasting of events may prove egregiously 
mistaken. Still, that allusion to the allied Princes 
may bring conviction home to Wiirtemberg and 
Saxony, while Prussia should surely rally to the call. 
Wilhelm IT., in fact, has determined to use ‘every means 
in his power’ to achieve his purpose ; and this tremen- 
dous sentence can but signify that, in the last resort, 
the Constitution shall be suspended, and the measures 
carried by the Imperial prerogative. But has Wilhelm 
II. the stamina to outlast another ‘ conflict-time ?° 
Can such devices serve in a State addicted to vote- 
mongering these twenty years or more? Above all, 
where is the Bismarck ? Assuredly the Kaiser’s attempt is 


doomed to complete failure; yet, unless it be propounded 


in the mere spirit of daredevilry, the menace of it seems 
not wholly impolitic. For it has at least the merit of 
so defining the issues at stake that the elections must 
turn upon naught else but the salvation or the 
undoing of Germany. 
~ Be it noted that the Freisinnige Zeitung would fain 
dissemble complete bedevilment under the plea that 
imprisonment inevitably awaits the honest critic: 
confessing to the fact that never has confusion waited 
upon faction with greater swiftness than just now. On 
Saturday came the division ; and on the Monday nearly 
half the Radical party sat repenting it in ashes. 
Indeed, Herr Richter has actually issued a manifesto 
acknowledging fundamental differences, and admitting 
a ‘friendly separation’ as inevitable! It is clear that 
with ordinary tact Count von Caprivi could win such 
moderates as Major Hintze, who, though demagogues in 
temper, do scruple to leave the Empire naked to her 
enemies. Again, the Centre is in no better plight, 
though its divisions hardly tend to the Government's 
content; for the Catholic electorate is aweary of 
aristocratic figure-heads, and yearns for the advent of 
some Romanised John Burns. At the same time the 
Social Democrat's frank irreligiousness acts as a potent 
deterrent upon many pious consciences ; and a remnant 
of Ultramontane landlordisms could it be preserved, were 
at least amenable to Herr von Hiine’s compromise. 
Supposing, therefore, the Radical defections to balance 
those of the well-disposed Romanists, the minority 
must become a majority through the strengthening 
of the National Liberal and Conservative elements. 
The merest tyro in politics could indicate a sure way 
of escape in the revival of the Cartel, in whose 
support the other Chancellor rested secure. Diffi- 
culties strew the path, no doubt; as Herr von 
Benningsen’s philanderings with Free-Trade and the 
Tory determination to abhor that accursed thing. 
Still, the feat is well within the compass of states- 
manship, more especially as the agriculturists would 
count for everything in such a coalition, and they, 
though temporarily alienated, are sound at the core. 
The part abandonment of Russia would go far to 
conciliate the country districts; and really Count von 
Caprivi, for his credit’s sake, should put away from 
him that nostrum for pampering the artisan upon 
food-supplies drawn from an inveterate enemy. 

The pity is that his wooden-brained integrity 
remains content with pure inaction and with reliance 
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on the luck of the German people. He can enunciate 
no programme, he can propound no other than the 
Hiine makeshift, which he did not invent. In short, 
the affair resolves itself, like Inkermann, into a 
soldiers’ battle, and the day will be won by muscle 
rather than by generalship. Under these conditions 
the Social Democrats cannot fail to work mischief 
in the towns, and there is the Hamburger Nachrichten 
to show that Prince Bismarck by no means purposes 
to refrain from the utterance of such unpatriotic 
remarks as may be calculated to produce abstentions 
at least. But the conclusion seems by no means 
foregone, if only the constituencies can realise the 
supreme nature of the crisis. Bavaria, that hot- 
bed of Particularism, has her own private election 
on hand; so that in the general confusion 
the party with a definite resolve should win seats from 
the party with none at all. Besides, no stauncher 
supporter of the Army Bills exist than the Regent 
Luitpold, and the kingdom, moreover, sends but 48 
deputies to the Reichstag against Prussia’s 236. Ac- 
cordingly the brunt of the battle must be north of the 
Rhine, where Protestantism prevails, and therewith the 
saving grace of common sense. Hitherto the Parisian 
press has maintained a highly creditable silence ; but 
when irresponsible wags are telegraphing their con- 
gratulations to ‘the Kaiser, how can _leader-writers 
afford to hold their hands? Count von Caprivi must 
long for the unmuzzling of some reputable French 
journal ; for nothing could turn the scale more surely 
than a burst of exultation from the enemy. 


A PAGEANT OF EMPIRE 


F all the demonstrations against Home Rule last 
Wednesday's was the most convincing. No true 
Irishman (we speak not of the professional ‘ patriot *) 
who witnessed the Queen's progress from Buckingham 
Palace to the Imperial Institute, or took part in the 
simple but imposing ceremony within the building, 
can for an instant have ambitioned a political change that 
would bereave his country of her share in Imperial 
Britain. ‘The celebration of the Queen's Jubilee was a 
demonstration of the greatness and glory of our 
Sovereign ; the pageant of Wednesday was a manifesto 
of Empire. For the first time in history the ruler of 
Britain appeared in public guarded by Australian 
volunteers—a finer or a more soldierlike set of men no 
eye could wish to see—by Canadian riflemen, by Cape 
horsemen, and by a squadron of Indian cavalry. There 
were Indian princes, representing subject races, as at 
the Jubilee; but the Colonial contingents at once 
appealed to the popular imagination, and at the same 
time furnished a living and a very goodly illustration of 
the magnificence of our common heritage. 

Mr. Gladstone did well to be absent : did well, that is, 
for his own peace of mind. Had he gone he might, after 
recovering from the ringing cheers which greeted the 
chiefs arrayed against him in the house, have reflected 
thatin the building-up of this mighty agency of dominion 
himself had had no part. He might have looked at 
the men from the Cape and recalled Majuba Hill, at the 
fierce subadhars from the Peninsula and beheld a vision of 
Lord Ripon and his foolish Ilbert Bills and native con- 
gresses ; while even the Australians could have awakened 
the recollection of no action of his which had either 
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profited the great southern colonies or done anything 
to draw them closer to their motherin thenorth. But 
for Mr. Gladstone, as for the Irish patriot, the ceremo- 
nial of Wednesday was an object-lesson, and being old 
and stricken in the obstinacy of unwisdom he did well, 
as we have said, to keep away. Others, as we have seen, 
could not but regard it as a demonstration for the 
Kmpire and against Home Rule—the greatest and 
the most effective we are like to sce. 

It is a thing of little moment or none that the osten- 
sible object was the opening of an establishment whose 
aims are somewhat vague. It matters little, indeed, 
whether the Imperial Institute be designed for instruc- 
tion or amusement : whether it take rank as a college or 
aclub. Itsserviceableness will greatly depend upon the 
hands whereinto its management may fall. In “86 the 
Prince of Wales stated that it was to be ‘a museum, 
an exhibition, and the proper locality for the discussion 
of Indian and Colonial subjects... Now the museum is 
in course of formation ; for the exhibition, it is intended 
that there shall here be periodical displays of products 
from the Colonies ; the last purpose of all is capable of 
very considerable expansion (or contraction), as the years 
will show. Meanwhile, the Institute is a memorial of 
the Queen’s Jubilee and a lasting demonstration of 
the British Empire. Upwards of £400,000 has been 
subscribed by the two Kingdoms, by India, and by our 
eight-and-twenty Colonies ; and it will be strange if we 
do not see that good use is made of a foundation which 
represents so imposing a sum. It is easy to imagine 
that such an organisation may be made to play a useful 
part in the development of new Colonies ; as embodying 
the sentiment of a United Empire it stands beyond 
criticism and beyond cavil; it is a protest in the terms 
of masonry and of fact against Radicalism, Separatism, 
Gladstonism. And accordingly it is a most welcome 
addition to the public places of the greatest city in the 
world, 


HOME RULE IN PARTIBUS 


Y igen was laughter, you read, in which the Prime 

Minister joined, when he of Ballykilbeg proposed 
that Mr. Gladstone should postpone his Home Rule 
imposture until the settlement of the Norwegian crisis. 
Yet if those astounding arguments from analogy avail 
at all, why should not the Prime Minister abide by the 
issues which himself has placed in the very forefront of 
discussion? For his own credit’s sake he must show 
that, in adducing the notable example of Stockholm 
and Christiania, he was guilty of neither inexcusable 
ignorance nor deliberate perversion of fact. Here is 
that sweet thing, Local Autonomy, in full working 


order without a single so-called safeguard, still 


less with such shackles as tribute or delegated 
authority. No doubt the wresting of Norway from 


Denmark was accomplished by violence: no doubt her 
union with Sweden (under a French adventurer) was 
achieved in obedience to the stern behest of the Powers. 
Still, the Bernadottes, become Oscars, have identified 
themselves with her every legitimate aspiration ; the 
ample liberties conferred on her in “14 have been 
substantially enlarged. Did not his present Majesty, on 
his accession, recall the Swedish Viceroy, whose presence 
was found so blistering to Norwegian self-esteem? Yet 
all but eighty years of partnership have resulted in an 
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international rancour which finds expression throughout 
the Western State in open agitation against the 
monarchy. 

The cause, or rather the pretext, of the dead-lock 


beggars criticism by its triviality. It dates from the 
Paris Exhibition of ‘89. Sweden determined to go 
unrepresented thereat; but Norway, out of pure per- 
verseness, was quick to send in samples of herself. 
Hereupon the joint Minister, being responsible to his 
Sovereign, absented himself from the opening ceremony ; 
and thence arose the Storthing’s demand for separate 
diplomatic and consular representation, which is 
another name for licence to intrigue in foreign parts. 
The practical value set upon the privilege was made 
manifest by the almost simultaneous proposal that 
the legations should be withdrawn from Vienna, 
Constantinople, and Copenhagen. Accordingly the 
conclusion obtains that the more feather-headed Norsk 
has simply manufactured an occasion for ‘ pulling 
the leg * of the sober-pacing Swede. Not otherwise can 
you account for the Liberal majority's rejection of that 
compromise whereby such matters should be referred to 
a Council of State equally drawn from both communi- 
ties. Clearly, the persistence of Herr Steen and his 
confederates in their original proposition implies nothing 
less than pure and simple disruption. ‘True it is 
that Bjornson has for the nonce abandoned demagogy, 
and has advocated the proposal’s shelving for the 
Session; but his deviation into sense has come too 
late, and King Oscar’s substitution for Steen and his 
fellow-incapables of a Conservative Ministry under Stang 
will scarce avail. There is last year’s experience to 
show that such tactics as succeeded when Sverdrup acted 
as the Radical fugleman do but inflame the wrong- 
headedness of the pedagogue, his successor. Moreover, 
the obvious resort to a dissolution is out of the ques- 
tion; for under the Constitution the Odelsthing, or 
Commons, must sit for a period of three years, a third 
of which remains torun. Herr Stang, therefore, simply 
resembles some hapless ‘ stone-waller’°—as Louis Hall 
bethumped by Lockwood on a bumping and fiery wicket 
—while his rivals outvote him in Parliament, and play 
the mischief out of doors. 

Disloyalty has already run to unconscionable lengths; 
notably in the clamour for the removal of the badge of 
union from the merchant flag. Indeed, the dominant 
faction has actually passed a resolution, denouncing the 
formation of the New Ministry as being due to ‘ non- 
Norwegian influences :* in other words, has committed 
itself to high-treason. In contrast with these deplorable 
exhibitions Saturday's vote of confidence in Steen 
the ejected, and Monday’s of a comfortable salary as a 
national recognition, seem almost venial, supplemented 
though they are by threats, as yet unexecuted, of 
stopping supply and impeaching the Conservative 
Cabinet. Now, the optimist may urge that Norway- 
cum-Sweden is a third-rate polity, whose fate concerns 
herself alone. Still, Mr. Gladstone has taught us to 
suck wisdom from such examples, and, as usual, his 
doctrine turns to his own dumfounderment. For the 
Norwegian imbroglio writes large the unanswerable 
axiom of statecraft: that, where the ocean will not 
have two uncongenials divide, one of the twain shall 
be master. This truth, in fact, must be substituted 
for the ancient saying, that one democracy cannot 


govern another : it must, or both shall perish. 
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THE LATE CHIEF 


EVER in times of peace has general had such a 
home-coming as Lord Roberts; though it is 
like enough that in his case the bitterness of leave-taking 
excelled the felicity of welcome. A commander who 
has had his fill of victory may quit his field of con- 
quest with never a hint of regret; but it is a very 
different business for a great administrator to depart 
the place of his administration, especially when the 
importance and the excellence of his achievement are 
thoroughly appreciated on the spot. Now, Lord 
Roberts’s measures for the reorganisation of our 
Indian Army and the defence of our Eastern Empire 
are but little understood at home, and have even been 
disparaged on occasions not a few. Further, he has said 
farewell, perhaps for ever, to the scene of some forty 
years of work, during the last seven of which he 
exercised so vast an authority as has fallen to the lot 
of no living English soldier; and he has done so in 
order to place himself at the disposal of the very 
Government that, having blundered at Majuba, sent 
him to Africa to redeem the honour of the flag, and 
left him there to bite his nails at a scandalous and most 
inglorious peace. 

That he should have been greeted with enthusiasm 
is all the more satisfactory therefor: though it 
is pretty certain that in the minds of most the 
captain of the march to Candahar bulked larger 
and more brilliantly than the Vauban of the North- 
West Frontier. And yet, though no other of her soldiers 
has so splendid a record, it is unquestionable that India 
is much more deeply indebted to him for his achieve- 
ments during the years of peace than for his finest feats 
under arms. It is a little while in which to have 
effected those extraordinary improvements in an army, 
and placed those unprotected ports and frontiers in a 
condition of defence ; but if it be true that the position 
of Britain among the nations depends on her re- 
tention of her Empire in India, the service done is of 
merely incalculable moment. Of the many nicknames 
Lord Roberts has earned it may well be that to his own 
ear ‘The Soldier’s Friend’ is still the most grateful. It is 
essential to garrison the Peninsular, despite its climate ; 
and among a few of the reforms that the late Chief has 
introduced into cantonments are proper sanitation 
and drainage, the supply of pure water and milk, an 
organised nursing service, regimental institutes, an 
Army Temperance Association over twenty thousand 
strong. It is the same with our native army. Class 
regiments recruited exclusively from fighting races have 
been substituted for mixed regiments recruited any- 
where and anyhow; the improvement in marks- 
manship and fire discipline during the past few years is 
almost incredible ; our native cavalry, whose pay has 
recently been raised, are sent into camps of exercise, 
and are now the finest troops in the world ; the Artillery, 
Lord Roberts’s own arm, shows an equal increase in 
efficiency. Last, but not least, there are the Volunteers. 
With his own experience in the Mutiny, Lord Roberts 
was fully aware that a volunteer movement among the 
British and Eurasians in India would be of incalculable 
value in the event ofa new outbreak ; and well-nigh every 
Kuropean throughout the Northern Provinces is now a 
volunteer, has some notion of discipline, and is furnished 
with a rifle he can use. ‘This in a land where no native 
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may possess sword or gun seems adequate enough for 
danger from within. 

‘To provide against danger from without was a more 
serious problem. When Lord Roberts took up office 
our great seaports were practically unprotected ; but 
now Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi, Aden and Rangoon, 
are fully fortified and are armed with new breech-load- 
ing guns, so that the Navy may henceforth act on the 
offensive in Indian waters. Last, and best of all, are the 
defences of the North-West Frontier, designed by 
Sir Donald Stewart, but initiated and carried through 
by Lord Roberts. The entrenched position now in 
course of construction at Rawalpindi alone remains to 
make the chain complete along 800 miles of frontier. 
As the author of the scheme has said, the value of 
these works is incapable of exaggeration. They secure us 
a set of arsenals in our borders, they furnish advanced 
bases for our field forces, their moral effect is perhaps 
the most precious quality of all. It is right and proper 
to count the cost. It amounts to five crores of rupees, 
or 3} millions sterling. Against that you have the 
fact that the Indian trade has increased from 38 crores 
a year in ‘d2 to 196 in ‘92. To which no argument 
need be added. 


THE COCKERED SIRE 


T would appear that the mania for breeding from 
stallions who are often described as cracks (chiefly, 
we take it, because they broke up under training) is, if 
possible, on the increase. One of the best informed 
sporting papers says that the Duke of Westminster has 
just refused £20,000 for Orme, and adds in the same 
breath that 500 guineas apiece has been refused for six 
subscriptions to Ormonde. And yet Meddler, who was 
either the best or the second best of last year’s two- 
year-olds and quite possibly might have carried off the 
Derby and the Guineas this year, has brought no 
better offer than £6000. It used to be that ‘ horsiness ° 
and shrewdness went together: whether you trained, 
bred, jockeyed, coped or stole your brute nobody was 
likely to accuse you of credulity. Nowadays, whether 
the three statements printed above be correct or not— 
and we take them to be correct—it is not sense but 
fashion that rules, especially in breeding. 
‘Take Meddler and Orme. Orme is the offspring of 
a confirmed roarer (who was also without doubt the 
fastest horse of his day) and of a sister to St. Simon: a 
good mare but, like all her tribe, of a delicate consti- 
tution. His two-year-old career left him with the same 
sort of reputation as Meddler, a reputation which was 
shattered within six months. We all remember how 
he was ‘poisoned, whether by the hand of man or by 
the visitation of God. Over a short distance he always 
ran brilliantly, but he never won his races easily, and 
in the Leger, whose course is almost without doubt the 
stiffest in England, could only get a discreditable fifth. 
Neither his pedigree nor his performances, one would 
think, entitle him to be regarded as a future getter of 
good horses. Meddler, on the other hand, comes of a 
sound stock. He is by St. Gatien out of Busybody : that 
is to say, from an Oaks winner by a Derby winner 
who was regarded as invincible until he began to 
be overworked. St. Gatien was not of a famous 


line, but Busybody was bred by the late Lord 
Falmouth, and although she did not stand training 
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there can be little doubt that she was spoiled by not 
congenital weakness but the hard ground of a very 
dry summer. One inclines to the opinion that Meddler 
who is of a sturdy build and can stay is a better 
investment than Orme at any price. But the Duke of 
Westminster knows perfectly what he is about: and if 
he has refused £20,000 for Orme it is because Orme is 
or will be worth more than £20,000 to him. As for 
the Ormonde price it is merely inexplicable, since Orme 
is the only one of his offspring that ever came to any 
thing. Orme’s reputation, as we have seen, is dis- 
counted, and Goldfinch should probably be taken as even 
amore typical Ormonde horse than he is. Curiously 
enough St. Simon is in a plight not very dissimilar from 
Ormonde’s. Although he was one of the greatest colts 
seen of late upon a race-course, he suffered from some 
defect which made him difficult to train and this defect 
has reproduced itself in Childwick, who fetched a larger 
price than any yearling before or since. Memoir, who 
won the Oaks and Leger, went off in her fourth year, 
although not precisely in the same fashion as her sire: 
and it remains to be seen whether her sister, La Fléche, 
will do herself credit in the cup races. 

This year the fashionable sires have not dis- 
tinguished themselves. The first and second in 
the Two Thousand were by Isonomy, and next to 
Isonomy the stallions most distinguished in their 
brood are Barcaldine and Muncaster. Bend Or and 
St. Simon and sires of collateral lineage have no re- 
presentatives of importance amongst the older horses, 
and it seems as if the two-year-old St. Simons would 
be of no better than second-class. Hermit’s line 
maintains his reputation as the sire of all the 
century’s sires. Now, Barcaldine, Isonomy and Hermit 
and ‘Tristan and Peter were none of them aristocratic 
in their beginnings: they were not got by two- 
hundred-and-fifty guinea sires, but came of a 
rougher breed. Of course it would be more 
than absurd to attach too much importance to 
the results of a month’s racing. But even the straws 
from a stable show how the wind blows ; and it would 
seem that breeding is just now conducted on wrong 
principles. There is too much in-and-in mating. 
Certain lines become fashionable, and the speedier sorts 
have ousted the sturdier from the market. So soon as 
he is born the modern racehorse begins to live an 
unnatural life in hot air. He is fed often upon too 
stimulating food. Everything is sacrificed to the 
development of his sprinting powers, till he, too, 
becomes a fashionable sire and the begetter of expensive 
non-stayers. As with men and with dogs, in-breeding, 
luxury, high feeding, and the excessive cultivation of 
one power—the power of sprinting—are forcing the 
racehorse into an aristocratic decadence. 


THE ORGANISATION OF CAPITAL 
> ere eternal conflict between Labour and Capital 


has entered on a phase of singular acuteness. 
Property, be it in land, in factories, in ships, in inherited 
wealth or accumulated savings, is regarded as no more 
than a proof of robbery ; and while yet there is time, 
it will be well calmly and practically to consider how 
to prepare for battle, what ground to quit, what to 
defend unto the death, what form the assault will 
assume, and what direction it will take, 
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Well: the first consideration is, that the operations 
proceed on two widely differing lines. In Parliament 
is a Party elected by the less respectable section 
of working-men, largely influenced by a parcel of 
salaried demagogues. No legislation will please such 
a section unless it legalise plunder, and accordingly 
there are schemes afloat for spoiling the landlord, 
for making the comparatively rich pay for the plea- 
sures of the comparatively poor, for intercepting 
wealth as it passes from the owner to his heir, 
for mulcting the professional man in his earnings, 
the merchant in his profits. It is useless to 
dwell on the stupid iniquity of these proposals: 
while the burglar is fondling his crowbar he has no 
ears for the Eighth Commandment. The only way 
to cope with Parliamentary robbery is by political 
organisation ; and fortunately, our classes dovetail, and 
the Haves are a growing regiment. 

Political organisation in the sense of caucus-mon- 
gering is merely insufficient. ‘The necessity of instruc- 
tion is vastly more urgent. For example, all English 
landlords, liberal-minded as most of them are, lose enor- 
mously by the arrogance and stupidity of some. Take a 
political map, and where the Liberal County Member is, 
there as a rule shall you find the bad Tory Squire; but 
where the seat is safe for the Tory there shall you ficd 
the best type of country gentleman. Like draws to like, 
and here you have a patch of good squires, there a patch 
of bad. And some will lose the battle by insisting on 
points not worth fighting for—nay, for which it is 
wrong to fight. Now, the labourers are under no such 
disadvantage. The mass is larger, the individual less 
conspicuous. ‘The leaders give a cue and at any time 
an outcry can be turned ona particular point. The 
landowner is naturally more independent and _ less 
docile; and it is only where united action has become 
imperative that he feels the need of a process at once 
disciplinary and educative. Had his Irish brethren 
recognised thus much, they would not have fallen so 
easy a prey to Mr. Gladstone. ‘The absurd and 
ridiculous unanimity with which they began locking 
the stable doors when the horses were miles away 
gives the measure of their ineptitude. On the prin- 
ciple that it is cheaper to profit by the experience 
of others than to pay through the nose for your own, 
we shall do well to take warning from their blunder. 
In other words now is the time for a determined and 
strenuous rally; and unless it be made now, it need 
never be made at all. 

In truth, the campaigning of the ‘T'rades-Unionists 
against capital in every shape, calls aloud for deter- 
mined resistance. Without close and thorough organi- 
sation employers have nothing to expect but ruin. And 
the trading capitalist stands in quite as much need of 
guidance as any other. Organisation purely and simply 
against Labour were a game of Kilkenny cats, till 
wealth and toil slew each other and wrought infinite 
loss upon the community. It might be necessary 
to answer the threat of a general strike by ordering a 
general lockout ; but if Capital be thoroughly organised 
the occasion for such a measure is not likely to arise. 
The first step is to assert the right of employing 
free labour, to revive the sound doctrine that the 
fair rate of wages is the rate at which labour can be 
hired in open market. Under such an understanding a 
Trades-Unionist would suffer no injustice, for if labour 
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were scarce he could command his own terms, but in 
dull times, when throngs of men are ready to work at 
any price, he would recognise how preposterous his claim 
to dictate terms. And unless employers are enabled to 
conduct their business cheaply in periods of depression, 
they will not long have any business to conduct. 

This points to the recognition of a still more im- 
portant set of principles. No combination of land- 
lords will be effectual unless it take full account of 
the interests of the labourer ; no union of employers will 
succeed unless it be animated by a just and generous 
spirit to the employed. It would be a sorry time for 
England if the classes took the insanity now afflicting 
the masses and forgot that the interests of Capital and 
Labour are one—that themselves are not opposed to the 
working-man but only to the hireling charlatans that 
mislead him. And the further duty of organised 
Capital is to impress this truth on the multitude: to 
teach Labour the distinction between true and false, 
to show the way of ascent, while warning off the 
pursuit of delusions and will-o’-the wisps. ‘To do all 
this effectually a great machinery is needed: but much 
more a string of capable and enlightened leaders. 


ACADEMIC POLICY 


HE Academy deserves the congratulation of all 
patriots. Once more it has come forth shining 
with courage and declared its contempt for art. The 
recent election suggested an opportunity of redress, 
which we almost feared the Forty might embrace. But 
they stuck to their ancient policy, and the cord is 
tightened about the throat of officialism. Each 
mistake makes ultimate discredit the more certain, 
and when once the country understands that it is 
interest, not taste, which governs Burlington House, 
the vast galleries will become a desert. 

Whatever of distinction the Academy has claimed 
of late years it has owed to Mr. John Sargent. And, 
although Messrs. Herkomer and Ouless_ would 
doubtless feel uneasy in the company of their 
betters, common prudence demanded his election. 
The presence of another artist in the Forty—now 
saved from extinction by a leaven of two—would 
not only have raised the average but might have 
created some slight revulsion of feeling in the 
Academy’s favour. But stupidity grows with power, 
and we readily understand this disinclination to 
admit conspicuous talent within the circle. Mr. 
Sargent is left, and Mr. North is taken. ‘This popular 
reporter of superfluous detail is the best living 
representative of what is known as the School of 
Fred Walker. His pictures are generally bathed in 
a hot yellow light, and scrawled over with an 
immitigable tangle of stalks and branches. So many 
small effects does he pack within 2 single frame that 
there is never room for any effect at all; wherefore 
his admirers proclaim him conscientious and grovel 
in worship of his inefficiency. Constant in_ his 
neglect of selection and simplicity, he is the Richard 
Jefferies of his art, and as patient, as faithful, as in- 
evitably dull as his counterpart. However, he has of 
late foregathered with the Prophet of Bushey—as duly 
recorded in the public prints: so the path to the 
Associateship was easy. Of those summoned to the 
honours of full membership there is little to say. The 
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choice is indeed circumscribed which may not roam 
beyond the Associates. But again the ancient standard 
was upheld, and Mr. MacWhirter, the fearless colourist, 
the champion of lurid landscape, now fills an arm- 
chair not far from the President. And here is Mr. 
Woods set upon the pinnacle of art—Mr. Woods who, 
year after year lagging painfully after Van Hannen, 
manufactures the same machines and calls them Venice, 
when they do but suggest the tricked-out model of 
Kensington or the Pensive Grove. ‘Then, Mr. Henry 
Moore’s industry has won him the last distinction which 
is within a painter's reach. Long since he found 
his formula, and there is no reason why he should not 
continue to turn out slabs of blue sea at so much the 
square foot from now until doomsday. At any rate he 
will not bring news to his benighted colleagues of new 
methods or perilous discoveries. ‘They know precisely 
what they may expect of him, and they could scarce 
have found a worthier companion, 

There is an ominous rumour that no treasures will 
this year be added to the Chantrey Collection. These 
tidings we hear with equanimity and the matter would 
be unworthy comment, had not the strongest reasons 
been advanced for the restraint of the ‘Trustees. No 
pictures shall be bought, we are told, because the 
present Academy contains no masterpieces worthy to 
hang check by jowl with Mr. Herkomer’s Charterhouse 
or the saintly Llizabeth of Mr. Calderon. Now if the 
reticence of the ‘l'rustees were really based upon a dis- 
content with their own exhibition, they would do well to 
remember that Sir Francis Chantrey did not leave his 
money that Academicians might profit one another. 
They may not infer that, because Burlington House is 
preposterous, as always, no worthy picture will come 
upon the market. Sir Francis Chantrey’s sole condition 
was that the works selected by the ‘Trustees should 
have been completed within the borders of Great 
Britain. And had not self-interest been its constant 
guiding star, the Academy might have laid the foun- 
dation of a great collection, But it is so short- 
sighted that it cannot see over the wall of Burlington 
House, and it seems to believe, perhaps conscientiously, 
that no picture is completed either within or without 
Great Britain which does not add lustre to its own un- 
rivalled Gallery. Uncertain whether this discontent. is 
or is not a valid reason, the apologists of the Academy 
advance another. ‘The Trustees, they say, have closed 
their purse because the picture they had intended to buy 
is unfinished. Now we are loth to credit this rumour, 
because an intention to buy is very like a commission, 
and the excellent Sir Francis particularly stipulated that 
at least no picture should be commissioned with his 
money. Had these gentlemen really announced that 
they hoped to purchase this unfinished work—there can 
be no doubt of the authorship—they are only 
saved by an accident from an deliberate breach of 
trust. But rumours, even though they go uncontra- 
dicted, must not be interpreted too literally, and 
perhaps after all the Trustees are saving themselves 
because no intimate friend is in need of their aid. And, 
if this be so, might they not take the opportunity of 
applying the fund aright and purchase a real work of 
art—and it can be found—which was completed in 
Britain, yet never saw the inside of Burlington House ? 
But no: thus they would in a measure redeem their 
credit, and redemption were a national disaster. 
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PARISINE 


He’ is it the Parisienne so much in her attire doth 

show her wit? How but in her sense of contrast 
and her mastery of charm? What is merely conspicuous- 
ness (even ‘loudness’) in the Englishwoman, in her is 
somehow turned to favour and to prettiness. Seldom 
does she sin in a ridiculous, an excessive interpretation of 
a mode; and when she does—it passes all the same. 

Take the sleeve, for instance, of this and yester year, 
and note how differently she used it from ourselves. At 
her least well dressed she would none of your scaffoldings 
to the ear, even as now she scorns those cascades falling, 
falling on the shoulder, whose effect holds such an enmity 
with grace that the wearer needs must look pitifully dowdy. 
No: she has lowered the sleeve, but she has not spoiled 
it in the act. It has the voluminous droop of the present 
ideal, but the seam is at least somewhere near its natural 
setting; so that the shoulder, instead of looking like a 
landslip or a bald-faced precipice, retains some semblance 
with a charming human feature. As to the berthe, again 
—the berthe in its thousand and one expressions—she 
has discovered that the true function of this amiable device 
is not to slop helplessly below the gangway as it were, but 
unapparently to afford a sort of moral support to the sleeve 
—to the point, if need be, of lifting it shoulder high. This 
she has discovered, we say, and the result is a look of grace 
and assurance in well-nigh all her notable gowns. What 
is more, it is impossible not to reflect that, despite her 
audacity in the matter of colour, her original choice of 
material, her admirable eye for make, the moyen lerme in 
dress is ever her first ambition. Her ambition is, has 
always been, and always will be, not the realisation 
of the ‘latest mood, but rather the invention of a 
brilliant and taking compromise between yesterday's wear 
and to-morrow’s, and she achieves it at least nine times 
in ten with an ease, certainty, a brio that make the 
Englishwoman—so_ preposterously her superior as an 
animal—seem, by comparison, quite undesirable and 
tame. Now, philosophers have held that the end and 
aim of every decent woman's being is to be desired. 
And, inasmuch as philosophers are not always wrong, 
while dress, if not desire itself, is at least the aid to appe- 
tite and the call to arms, it follows, in a Probalum Est, that 
Villon is right in more senses than he deemed, and that, 
the dressmaker being thrown in, the statement that ‘II 
n’est bon bec que de Paris’ remains a last word of human 
wisdom, 

And this year May is all that May should be. The 
twenty-four hours of the day, and the seven days of the 
week, are all too brief for the /éies, the concerts, the 
matinées, the exhibitions, the weddings, the bazaars, the 
balls, they have to hold. It is such a parade of toilets 
going forth conquering and to conquer, as never, sure, was 
seen before. Every episode in the mundane’s day has its 
peculiar attire, and where she finds the time to confer with 
the builders and makers of all these things is a mystery 
not easily fathomed of the profane. And what is there 
to say of the colours and the fabrics, unknown and 
known, that foot it in procession, like a troop of poet’s 
fancies, where she goes? What but that the latest 
seems ever the loveliest, the one last worn the most 
radiant and triumphing ? In the bewilderment white 
and black (at present her favourite blend) appears a 
restful and a pleasing sight. The one on all those 
of the ‘Tout Paris’ that perhaps best realised the ideal 
was a black gossamer trimmed to the waist with fairy 
flounces exquisitely edged with valenciennes ; with a cloak 
exactly the same, but lined with white satin, and a little 
bonnet (delicately posed) with white lace wings. 
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Vaporous and delicious was another costume in crépon- 
beige ; with a great flounce of shot gauze lightly drawn 
on the skirt, a bodice trimmed with lace and mixed with 
gold, and sleeves in shot gauze ballooning from shoulder 


to wrist. A third enchanting creation, in muslin with 
stripes and little blue dots, rejoices in white lace 
insertions, three large flounces on the skirt, and an 
effect of uncommon lightness and grace. It need not be 
said that a suspicion, a hint, a dream of tournure supports 
those skirts that are very full, for such an aid is a necessity 
where the folds are of the amplest make. Also, the 
Jrou-frow of skirt and underskirt is more ethereally 
sibillant than ever, while the magic of shoes and stockings 
appears (in some _ instances) unparalleled in_ history. 
Tissues of iridescent green and mauve are first favourites ; 
but rose, howbeit a step behind, is also to the front. Each 
season brings his unreasoning whimsy in the matter 
of colour and to mention the crop is but to write in 
water what is merely a humour of the air. As for 
flounces, the success of them has disarmed their most 
furious enemies ; and it is a fact that in spite of whatever 
can be urged against them (which is much) they are 
powerful aids against the severity of the highest type of 
skirt. Hitherto they have been for the most part drawn ; 
but the fashion of accordion pleating will certainly bring 
back those charming volants plissés of the days of gold. 
So far, too, they have been essayed on gauze and crépe 
lisse only; but ere long all foldable tissues—as silks, 
taffetas, foulards, batistes—will own their sway. The 
future, in a word is theirs—theirs and the flounced 
peplum’s, which is once more with us and seems like to 
Stay. 

Several materials in a single gown are still permissible ; 
and the best remarked display a unity of association 
and effect that makes them far more striking than the 
stricter composites. To cite but one: embroidered black 
tulle over a transparency of glistening silk is impressive 
in the rarest degree. Many gowns and hats and bonnets 
are trimmed with ‘ Loie Fuller’ gossamer and ‘ Loie Fuller’ 
ribbons. But the most effective tiling bears no sort of rela- 
tion whatever to the general structure, and there are lots 
of things in head-gear—spirited, gracious, original—that in 
description would seem impossible or hideous or both. One 
more gown (espied and noted under a canopy of green near 
the New Club in the Bois) and we have done. Its composi- 
tion, albeit charming, was in all conscience singular : yet it 
disarmed criticism. The skirt was of an iridescent dove- 
hued silk with wide insertions of black lace; the corsage, 
in the palest imaginable green hue, had insertions in the 
oblique mode of ‘les vaillantes de Mil-Huit-Cent-Trente’ ; 
and green or mauve might well have been suggested as the 
proper cincture, But it was not; and here is where the 
quality of touch comes in. The big sash and bows were 
actually of white faille ribbons and looked not only right 
but inevitable; as, for that matter, the bronze shoes did, 
and the parasol in the faintest of serpentines. 

But in Paris there is never a day but seems to bring its 
own sensation with it. There is never an hour but exults 
in a something peculiar to itself—a something that is 
nothing, yet everything: a ribbon, a ruche, a flower; a 
blue rose of the minute, the unattainable of half-a-while 
ago; some freak of fantasy and taste instinct with the 
essential thing called Parisine. 


THE RED HAND 


TYNHE smell of wet larch was in the air, and Glenara was 

bursting to the coaxing of Spring. Parig Dall, the 
piper—son of the son of Iain Mor—filled his broad chest 
with two men’s wind, and flung the drones over his 
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shoulder. They dangled a moment till the bag blew out, 
and the first blast smote the ear of the morning. Dis- 
sonant, with petulant squeal, chordless and chaotic, the 
reeds cried each other down till the master’s hand held 
them in check, and the long, soft, haunting prelude of the 
piobaireachd floated between the tartan ribbons. The old 
grey peak of Drimvore heard the music; the rock that 
makes menace at the mouth of Tullichard let it pass over 
the hill and down to the plain beyond ; Dun-i-corval and 
Dunchuach, proud Kilmune, the plump green paps of 
Salachary, and a hundred lesser braes around leaned over 
to listen to the vaunting notes that filled the valley. 
‘The Glen—the Glen is mine !’ sung the blythe chanter, 
and by Finne’s sword, Macruimen himself could not have 
fingered it better. 

Parig was old, and Parig was blind, as the name of him 
tells, but he swung with a king’s port up and down on the 
short grass beside the march-dyke of the Macarthurs ; his 
foot stamped confident to every beat of the tune, his kilt 
tossed from side to side like a bard’s song, his sporran 
leaped gaily on his agile knees. Two score of lilting steps 
north to the burn-side, a slow wheel on the pivot of 
hardly a brogue-heel, and then back south with his belt 
buckles glinting. 

The men, tossing the caber and hurling the clachneart 
against the sun beyond the peat-bog, paused in their 
stride at the chanter’s boast, jerked the tartan tight on 
their loins, and came over to listen ; the women, ‘ posting’ 
blankets for the coming sheiling, ceased their splashing 
in the little linn, and hummed in a dreamy ecstasy. And 
men and women had mind of the days that were, when 
the Glen was soft with the blood of men, for the Stewarts 
were over the way from Appin. 

‘God’s splendour! but he can play too,’ said the piper’s 
son in wistful rapture. 

Then the measure changed. The player laid the ground 
of ‘Bodaich na’m Briogais’—contemptuous strains for a 
flying foe—and those who knew the story saw again ‘ the 
carles with the breeks’ vanish, a broken phalanx, before 
Glenurchy’s thirsty swords, far north beyond Morven, 
dreary days of weary march through spoiled glens. 

The young fellow stood below a saugh tree, with the 
bag of his bannered pipes on the crook of his arm. He 
wore the dull tartan of the Diarmids, and he had a sprig 
of gall in his bonnet, for he was in Black Duncan’s tail. 
‘Son of Parig Dall, said the Chief seven years ago come 
Martinmas, ‘ if you’re to play like your father, there’s 
but Dunvegan for you, and the schooling of Patrick 
Macruimen. So Tearlach went to Skye—cold isle of 
knives and caves—and in the college of Macruimen he 
learned the piob-mhor. Morning and evening, and all 
day between, he fingered the phelan or the full set— 
Gathering and March, Massacre and Moaning, and the 
stately Salute. Where the lusty breeze comes in salt from 
Vaternish across Loch Vegan, and the purple loom of 
Uist breaks the sunset’s golden bars, he stood on the 
braes over against Borearaig, and charmed the grumbling 
tide. And there came a day that he played ‘ The Lament 
of the Harp Tree,’ with the old years of sturdy fight and 
strong men all in the strain of it, and Patrick Macruimen 
said ‘ No more, lad, go home, Lochow never heard another 
like you.’ As a cock with its comb uncut, came the 
stripling from Skye. 

‘Father,’ said he—for even a son loses something in 
seven long years with the stranger—‘ You play not ill for 
a blind man, but you miss the look on the men’s faces, and 
that’s half the music. Forbye, you are old, and your 
fingers are slow on the grace notes.’ 

‘Pesan !’ snapped Gursal the stepmother, peat tanned, 
grisly, crowfooted. ‘ Your father’s a man and youare but 
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a boy, with no heart fora long day. <A place in Black 
Duncan’s tail, with a ghillie to carry your pipes and 
knapsack, is not, mind ye, all that’s to the making of a 
piper !’ 

Tearlach laughed in her face. ‘ Boy or man,’ said he, 
‘look atme! North, east, south, and west, where is the 
one to beat me ? Macruimen has the name, but there were 
pipers before Macruimen, and there'll be pipers after 
him.’ 

‘Ah well, it’s maybe as you say, at last rejoined the 
blind man, ‘ but give me cothrom na finne, and old as I am, 
with Finne’s chance, and that’s fair play, | can maybe 
make you crow less crouse. They went out on the 
appointed day to play against each other. 

Gursal snapped her fingers in her step-son’s face when 
her husband had closed the crunluath of his piobaireachd. 

‘Can you better it, bastard ?’ snarled she. 

‘Here goes for it, whatever!’ said Tearlach, and over 
his back went the banner with its boar’s head blazoned 
on gold. A pretty lad, by the cross, clean-cut of limb, 
and light of foot, supple of loin, with the toss of the 
shoulder that never a decent piper lacked. The women 
who had been at the linn leaned on each other all in the 
pensive day, and looked at him out of deep eyes ; the 
men on the heather arose and stood nigher. There was 
hardly a bar of prelude to 


Ts comadh leam scomadh leam, cogadh na sith ann 
Marbhatr sa chogadh na crochatr sa’n t-sith me. 


‘** Peace or War,’ indeed!’ gasped Gursal to her 
husband, ‘it’s an asp for a son you have, good man,’ 

The lad’s fingers danced merrily on the chanter, and the 
tremor of something to come fell on the dumb gathering. 
The old hills sported in joy with the prancing measure ; 
Dun-i-corval tossed it to Drimfern, and Drimfern sent it 
leaping across the flats of Kilmune to the green corries of 
Lecknamban. ‘ Love, love, the old tune, come and get 
flesh !’ rasped a crow to its mate far off on misty Ben 
Bhreac, and the heavy black wings flapped east. The 
soft wind ceased to dally with the pine tuft and the 
twanging bog-myrtle, the plash of Ara in its brown linn 
was as the tinkle of wine in a goblet. ‘Peace or War, 
Peace or War, come which will, we reck not,’ sang the 
pipe reeds, and there was the muster and the march, hot- 
foot rush over the leagues of sodden moor, jangle of iron, 
and the unpardonable taunt of brandished pike and targe, 
the short choked gasp of hate, the yell that follows, batter 
and thrust and fall; and behind, the old old feud with 
Appin! 

Poised a-tiptoe, pressing forward, stood the stalwarts, 
dreaming. Nervous fingers searched futile at hips where 
were only empty belts; and one said to his child, ‘ White 
love, get me yon long knife with the nicks on it, and the 
basket hand, for I am sick of shepherding.’ The child 
looked on his face and went to her mother sobbing. 

And the music still poured on. ’T'was ‘I got a Kiss 
from the King’s hand,’ ‘ The Pretty Dirk,’ and the sonorous 
‘Gathering of the Granndach,’ and each air better than 
its neighbour. The fairy piper of the Wee Folks Knoll 
made never a sweeter delirium of sound. Yet it hurt 
the ears of the women, who dreaded a rise and a raiding. 
Parig Dall bit his beard, and his blind eyes filled at the 
frenzy of ‘The Duniveg Warning.’ Coll Ciotach heard his 
piper play that same once in the West, on a day when a 
black bitch from Dunstaffnage lay panting for him, and 
his barge put nose about in time to save his skin. 

‘There’s the very word itself in it, said Parig, his 
disgrace lost in a father’s pride. Then he remembered 
of Gursal’s taunting, thought how long it would last, and 
swore lustily. 
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’Twas in the middle of the ‘ Warning,’ Black Duncan, 
his toe on the stirrup, came up from Castle Inneraora, with 
a ghillie-wet-foot behind, on his way to Lochow. 

‘It’s down yonder you should be, Sir Piper, and not 
blasting here for drink, said he, switching his trews with 
his whip and scowling under black brows at the people. 
‘ My wife is sick of the c/arsach and wants the pipes.’ 

‘I’m no woman's piper, Lochow ; your wife can listen 
to the hum of her spinning-wheel if she’s weary of her 
harp, said the lad; and away rode the chief, and back 
to the linn went the women, and the men to the caber 
and the stone, and Tearlach, with an extra feather in his 
bonnet, home to Inneraora. 

Parig Dall cursed till the evening at the son he never 
saw, and his wife poisoned his mind. 

‘The Glen laughs at you, man, from Carnis to Clach-na- 
Con. It’s a black, burning day of shame for you, Parig 
Dall!’ 

‘Lord, it’s a black enough day for me at the best!’ 
said the blind man. 

‘Aye, but it’s disgraced by your own ill-got son you 
are, by a boy with no blood on his biodag, and the pride 
to crow over you.’ 

And Parig cursed anew, by the Cross and the Dogs of 
Lorn, and the White Glaive of Light the giants wear, and 
the Seven Witches of Cothmar. He was bad though he 
was blind, and he went back to the start of time for his 
language. ‘ But Dhia! the boy can play!’ he said at the 
last. 

‘Oh, amadan dali!’ cried the woman ; ‘if it was I, a 
claw was off the cub before the mouth of day.’ 

‘Witless woman, men have played the pipes before now, 
lacking a finger ; look at Alister Coraig !’ 

‘ Allowing, but a hand’s as easy to cut as a finger for a 
man who has gralloched deer with a keen skene-dhu.’ 
Parig would hearken no more, and took to his pillow. 


Rain came with the dusk, for the moon was full, Ara 
roared up the dark glen from the Salmon Leap, and there 
The bulk of 


the east hills pressed heavy on the moist valley, the new 


was no note of hope to break the sadness. 


born tips of the fir, and the oaks’ young branches moaned 
at the smiting of the wind. Gursal arose, her clothes still 
on her, put a plaid on her black head, and the thick door 
banged back on the bed as she dived into the storm. Her 
heavy feet sogged through the boggy grass, the heather 
clutched at her draggled coat-tails to make her pause, but 
she filled her heart with one thought, and that was hate, 
and behold ! she was on the slope of the Black Bull before 
her blind husband divined her action. Castle Inneraora 
lay at the foot of the woody dun, dosing to the music of 
the salt loch that made tumult and spume north and south 
in the hollow of the mountains. Now and then the moon 
took a glance at things, now and then a night-hag in the 
dripping wood hooted as the rain whipped her breast 
feathers ; a roe leaped out of the gloom and into it with 
startled hoof-plunge above Carlunnan, a_thunder-bolt 
struck in the dark against the brow of Ben Ime and 
rocked the world. 

In the cold hour before the dawn the woman was in 
the piper’s room at the gate of Inneraora, where never a 
door was barred against the night while Strong Colin the 
warder could see from the Fort of Dunchuach to 
Cladich. ‘Tearlach the piper lay on his back, with the 
glow of a half-dead peat on his face and hands, ‘ Parig, 
Parig !’ whispered the woman to herself, as she softly 
treaded out the embers and turned to the bed. And lo! 
it was over. Her husband’s little black knife made a fast 


sweep on the sleeper’s wrist, heavy with frenzied hate, 
and her hand was drenched with the hot blood of her 
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husband’s son. Tearlach leaped up with a scream in the 
dark and clutched for his foe, but the house was empty, 
for Gursal was hurrying like a fawn across the soaked 
stretch of Cairnban. The lightning thrust sinister at 
Glenara, between the torrents, and in the dark Pass the 
pines make over the path beyond the Bridge of the Foals 
the woman met her husband. 

‘Daughter of Hell!’ said he, ‘ist done? and was’t 
death ?’ 

‘ Darling,’ said she, with a tender laugh, ‘’twas only a 
brat’s hand. You can give us “ The Glen is mine” in the 
morning.’ 


EXHIBITIONS 


HE New Gallery is the Academy in miniature. The 
rooms and the frames are smaller, but the pictures are 
the same. The two Societies might exchange wholesale 
without changing character. One would have thought 
that Burlington House was a large enough memorial for our 
perished art ; but another pensive headstone now stands in 
a neighbouring street, and none can say that the dear de- 
parted is robbed of her obsequies. Indeed, to lay metaphor 
aside, the decadence of art is the dealers’ heyday, and 
pictures are bought and sold with more zest than ever. 
The New Gallery is a smug, respectable shop, where 
certain favoured craftsman are permitted to show their 
That such shops should be is no doubt one of 
the hideous necessities deplored by Mr. Crane and his 
colleagues, and there would be no cause to grumble if the 
shop did not give itself out as a temple of art. 

The question arises: Has an exhibition no other duty 
than to furnish wall-space to the elect? The Grosvenor 
of blessed memory did its best to emancipate art. It 
admitted within its galleries such works as the Academy 
was wont to reject. And, inasmuch as it gave the spectator 
an opportunity of studying the pariahs of painting, its 
existence was justified. In fact, it was stamped with a 
character and swayed by an ideal—for a while at least. 
But the commercial spirit soon intervened, and it became, 
like its rivals, a mere exchange. Now, why should we be 
asked to contemplate a gallery which has none other than 
a social standard, none other than a commercial ambition ? 
The enterprising bootmaker—who may well be an artist 
in his way—is not wont to distribute tickets for private 
views, with all the pomp and circumstance of a missionary 
Why, then, should his fellow-tradesman, the purveyor of 
pictures, thus augustly invite the world to inspect his 


wares. 


wares ° 

The Academy we are obliged to endure: it is as much 
a part of the national equipment as the Nonconformist 
Conscience. And at least it has a character, which is 
something to be thankful for, even though that character 
be a bad one. When you enter Burlington House, you 
know that only by accident and on the sky-line will you 
find anything that is not either inept or vulgar. 
safe without its dust-heaps, and no harm is done so long 
as the dust-heap is not mistaken for a clump of pearls. 
But the New Gallery may not advance the plea of 
a national necessity. Its size cuts it out from legitimate 
competition with Burlington House, which thrives upon 
acreage. And, as it does not attempt to show any picture 
which would not prove acceptable at the Academy, it 
might just as well shut up its doors, or declare itself, with 
the bluff honesty of the celebrated Mr. Agnew, a common 
dealer. But this is precisely what it refuses to do, and 
year after year it opens its doors as though it professed 
a genuine interest in the art of painting. 

Its method of selection differs in detail—not in principle 
—from that which renders Burlington House a home of 
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beauty. The Academy is obliged to wave aloft its own 
banner, and it dedicates the few places on the line for 
which itself has no immediate use to those outsiders who 
have consciously and shamefully adopted its tactics. The 
New Gallery, on the other hand, extends its hospitality to 
its personal friends and shareholders. There is no ground 
of public utility which should induce Mr. Philip Burne- 
Jones to display his efforts in imaginative painting. But 
the father has from the first been the mainstay of the 
Regent Street Gallery, and gratitude determines the kindly 
consideration of the son. Nor need we inquire too closely 
into the motives which prompted the Hanging Committee 
to reserve conspicuous and comfortable places for Messrs. 
Hallé and Batten, but sky Mr. Buxton Knight's land- 
scape—one of the few interesting pictures on these 
outraged walls. These are trade secrets, of course, 
which are not concerned with art, and into which the 
alien critic may not pry. The result alone is obvious : that 
the New Gallery represents no school, shows us nothing 
which cannot be better seen elsewhere, and is, in fact, an 
annexe to Burlington House, an overflow from the great 
May Meeting of British Art. 

The dulness of both exhibitions is relieved by Mr. 
Sargent. His Mrs. Hammersley at the New is the most 
daring and accomplished picture of the year. It is not 
precisely beautiful to look upon. But when was Mr. 
Sargent not too restless, too consciously adroit for beauty ? 
And yet so amazingly clever is the study of pink, so 
admirably modelled is the head, so broadly are the acces- 
sories generalised, that you cannot choose but admire. 
There is no touch of classicism in Mr. Sargent. Restraint, 
completeness, the perfect adaptation of means to end— 
these qualities, the birthright of the classic, are unknown 
tohim. He is too brilliant in technique, too finished 
a master of his trade to keep within the limits of 
refinement. But his strength and character 
beyond praise and his dashing experiment in the New 
Gallery, his more orderly achievement at the Academy, 


his are 


redeem these exhibitions from nothingness. 


AN ENGLISH WORTHY—II 


HE Arctic explorer who failed to find a passage by the 
North-West came back the more fixedly convinced 
that a passage there was, and that one effort more 
would lay it wide. Davis was as resolutely convinced as 
they all were down to the end; till, that is, by a 
long series of efforts, and much sacrifice of life, it had 
been shown that there is a passage—but that it cannot 
be used. His Arctic work 
back from his third voyage in 1587. In 1588 every 
man and every ship in the country was needed to 
fight the Armada: when, having repelled invasion, we 
began to play the Spaniard a return match by voyaging to 
Portugal and the Isles. Davis took his share in all this 
and did stoutly what came in his way todo, But it was 
not his work. He served his Queen and the gallant Earl 
of Cumberland in 1589 and ’90: that must suffice. 

But in 1591 he returned to his exploring —and therewith 
began the second and disastrous half of his life. In error 
or by necessity, or being merely tempted by the prospect of 
sharing in what might turn out to be a voyage after his own 
heart, he joined Thomas Cavendish, or Candish, in an expedi- 
tion ‘intended for the South Seas the Philippines and the 
coast of China with three tall ships and two barks’ whereof 
the history was ‘written by Mr. John Janes a man of 
good observation employed in the same, and many other 
voyages. It is the same Jane, or Janes, who wrote the 
accounts of the voyages to the North-West. He appears 
to have followed Davis with loyal affection: ‘The Desire 


was done when he came 
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Rear-Admiral whereof was Captain Mr. John Davis 
(with whom and for whose sake I went this voyage)’, he 
says, in giving his list of the ships, Cavendish’s 
squadron (note that Admiral, Vice-Admiral and Rear- 
Admiral were the titles of the ships at that time, and 
not of the men). Davis and his faithful follower 
had made a very unwise choice of a commander, 
Thomas Cavendish was as completely a_ representative 
Elizabethan as the brilliant Earl of Cumberland, but 
what he represented was the worst of his time and his 
class. He had the greed, the self-seeking, the cruelty, 
of the common run of courtiers, without a touch of the poetic 
spirit of such a man as Raleigh, and without the faintest 
sign of that magnanimity which bad men of the courtier 
class, Leicester for instance, could show at times. His 
aristocratic sentiment was of the most odious sort: 
mere greedy selfishness—the conviction that because he 
was better born than other men, they had duties to 
him, but he had none to them—it had no spark in 
it of the noble feudal sentiment which bound the chief 
to his follower. the himself was 
His famous voyage round the world had 


Moreover, man 
degenerate, 
apparently strained him to the utmost point his strength 
would bear, while the outbursts of high living by which 
he had paid himself for its sufferings (such as they were) 
had weakened his sense and his nerve. He organised his 
squadron carelessly, taking very little heed as to the 
quality of his men. Then he quarrelled with his 
subordinates from the very beginning, and as soon as 
the pinch came he fled back towards England, which he 
was never to reach, for he died on his way home from 
Brazil. The general history of his adventure may be 
given in a few words. He made a badly managed and 


useless attack on Santos on the way out. Deserting set in 


early. At Magellan’s Strait the weather proved unman- 
ageable. Indeed the failures were always more than the 


successes among those sailing-ships that sought to pass the 
Straits, which after the voyages of Schouten and Le Maire 
were deserted by sailing-ships for the route round 
the Horn, Even if it had been well manned and well 
managed, the expedition would probably have been 
ruined by its miserably bad equipment. Before the 
adventurers were well embarked they were short of 
stores. Cavendish lightened the burden by landing his 
sick, and them to uninhabited 
shores or among the Patagonian savages. No wonder 
that deserting set in, as we said, and ships turned back, 
At last Cavendish, who had sailed with Davis for a time, in 
the Desire, took a pet of temper when he refused to approve 
of an insane scheme to steer for the Cape of Good Hope, 
transferred himself again to his own Admiral, and went 
horae without word of warning, leaving Davis alone in the 
Straits. 

The story of the fight he made to carry out the purpose 
of his voyage, and then to save his ship and what remained 
of his people, is perhaps the most heroic passage in 
Hakluyt’s great collection. He had to contend with 
every conceivable want, excepting that of skill and courage 
in himself, his sailing-master, and in some of his followers. 
Only a few of his crew were sailors at all, There were 
mutineers and ill-conditioned men, and these he had 
Sails, cables, anchors, food, 


leaving perish on 


to manage and persuade. 
and water were lacking; but in spite of all these 
deficiencies Davis struggled for long in the Strait, 
entered the South Sea, and only gave up the game 
when the gales had driven him thrice back into the 
Strait. The narrative of John Janes has more incident 
than has furnished forth whole books of travel—though 
it is but a few pages long. The passage which narrates 
the final return to the Strait, when Davis at last gave 
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up the combat in despair, is a masterpiece of style 
for its combination of simplicity with a heroism not 
the least conscious of self. Janes recounts how he 
comforted his captain with a ‘ glass of Rosa Solis’ ; how 
they weathered Cape Deseado in momentary terror lest 
their last set of sails should go; how they scudded back 
under bare poles, ‘six men not being able to guide the 
helm’; how they reached a cove where they moored to 
certain trees. But here also there was no staying, for, ‘ the 
storm growing outrageous, our men could scarcely stand by 
their labour, and the Strait being full of turning reaches we 
were constrained by the discretion of the captain and master 
in their accounts to guide the ship in the hell dark night, 
when we could not see any shore, the channel being in 
some places scarce three miles broad. But our captain, as 
we first passed through the Strait, drew such an exquisite 
plot of the same, as I am assured it cannot in any sort be 
bettered, which plot he and the master so often perused 
and so carefully regarded as that in memory they had 
every turning and creek, and in the deep night without 
any doubting they conveyed the ship through that crooked 
channel ; so that I conclude the world hath not any so 
skilful pilots for that place as they are ; for otherwise we 
could never have passed in such sort as we did.’ That 
was the triumph of the great seaman. 

But there were difficulties the seaman could not conquer. 
The men had no food, and they were compelled to dry and 
salt their thousands of penguins ; and from these arose 
what Southey calls ‘such sufferings as none but sailors 
can be exposed to.’ In the history of the sea there is 
nothing more awful. ‘ But after we came into the sun,’ 
so Janes tells the story, ‘our dried penguins began to cor- 
rupt, and there bred in them a most loathsome and ugly 
worm of an inch long. This worm did so mightily 
increase, and devour our victuals, that there was in 
reason no hope how we should avoid famine, but be 
devoured of these wicked creatures.’ 


They ate every- 
thing except the iron. 


They increased and multiplied 
enormously till ‘we could not sleep for them, but 
they would eat our flesh and bite like mosquitoes.’ 
They brought a loathsome plague in which men ‘swelled 
and become most dreadful to behold, so that they could 
neither stand, lie, nor go. Whereupon our men grew 
mad with grief’ Davis escaped the ailment, but was 
crushed by a calamity before which his skill was use- 
less; and in ‘the extreme anguish of his soul,’ he fell 
into a passion of prayer. Of the crew ‘diverse grew 
raging mad, and some died in most loathsome and furious 
pain. It was incredible to write our misery as it was :’ 
there was ‘no man in perfect health, but the captain and 
one boy.’ The master, Janes himself, and one other, 
though ‘swollen and short winded,’ with Davis and the 
boy, brought the Desire, now a floating charnel, to Bear 
Haven ‘as lost wanderers upon the sea,’ and there in 
their utter helplessness they ran her aground, and were 
fleeced and spoiled by the natives, 

And when Davis did at last land at Padstow and 
return to Plymouth, it was to find that his wife had 
deserted him for a lover named Milburne, and that they 
two had vamped up an accusation against him on which 
he was imprisoned by order of the Council.  Drearier 
home-coming, nor more dreadful journeying, was never 
the fortune of man, 


THE LITTLE SOUL 


IMINUTIVES are used affectionately or by way of 
contempt. ‘ Animula vagula blandula’—the words 
show a curious phase in Hadrian ; his ‘little soul,’ 
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presently to leave its companion, is addressed by a 
masculine and stronger mind, as it were, an ego—that 
tiresome word—distinct from body and quickening breath 
alike. A certain wayward and amused affection for an 
outworn faith was there. The phrase was only possible to 
a sceptic, whose mind was tolerably well assured of proba- 
bilities, and is possible to us again, now that we have left 
behind us the fierceness and lamentation—on both sides— 
which attended the souring of the old wine. Animula! It 
is the last word of pathos. 

But ‘ little soul’ has also the other sense of a diminutive. 
This is the soul of little ambitions, little animosities, little 
revenges. Plato knew it and spoke of it with all an idealist’s 
disdain. He was not afraid of the vulgar inference that 
his was a great soul which naturally looked down upon 
the other. A more timorous man may crave permission 
to count himself an ordinary creature, and to speak of the 
soul more than ordinarily little. But vicarious modesty 
pacified, one has still to make his salaam to originality. 
The offering is very small and but dubiously acceptable. 

The characteristics of the little soul have been scourged 
individually quite often enough. Vope scourged some of 
them as only Pope could when he attacked Addison, and 
this illustration is the more instructive, for that in doing 
so the poet was somewhat small himself. An humble 
reverence for the mode of the day suggests an attempt to 
reduce some others to a common original, An unjust 
sense of perspective is what you must clearly argue in the 
little soul, a proportion more subjective than is common, 
an inability to see there are higher dung-hills than its 
own. A trivial gift that it has managed to cultivate to 
some effect is larger in its view than any quality or result 
of genius in another; a paltry interest of the moment 
blinds it to public duty and private friendship. But you 
feel this lack of perspective most acutely, when the little 
soul chances on a power to pain you greatly. Annoy it 
ever so slightly, ever so obviously without intent, and so 
that it vent its annoyance it will spare no feeling of yours, 
Nay, even if the annoyance come to it from another 
quarter, should you be at hand for punishment, make 
ready to receive it with what magnanimity you may : your 
wincing will be balm to the little soul, and you will see 
anon a complacent smile. You can only retort by 
addressing a perspective which is not; no little soul may 
know its own littleness. This is another quality than 
honest bad temper, which may hurl abuse at you for an 
hour, but instinctively aims not at a dangerous feature. 

Missing originality, one may at least be chivalrous. 
Women are sometimes guilty of feelings and actions that 
are little in the eyes of a man with only a man’s percep- 
tions: let them be excluded from our survey. When a 
But let there be 
silence on the subtle mancuvres and dainty devices 


man is guilty of them, he is fair game. 


whereby women seek sometimes to avenge them on those 
whom they have wronged or to attain some like result— 
aged sarcasm is tedious. For though the march to 
equality of the sexes in brains and physique be as rapid as 
you are pleased to assert, it is certain the world yet 
accepts for women an easier code of morality, in all 
respects save one. In one respect the man has the greater 
freedom, we know. But there are many transgressions, 
which if a man commit he is accounted base, and which if 
a woman commit she is accounted but a woman. Who 
does not know them? Who, for a trifling example, 
expects sympathy, if he has trusted an essential secret to 
a woman to find it speedily noised abroad? He is a fool, 
says the world ; it says nothing of the woman. And the 
world is very right. The natural and only weapons 
women have had all these centuries are still to their hands, 


and they have the habit of using them, Development is 
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slow. One even said: ‘Woman will be the last thing 
civilised by man.’ He was a slanderer, but we may 
recognise a difference in many ways delightful. It is very 
often but the perverse expression of a necessary instinct, 
perverse because the outlets are encumbered, so that the 
great souls among women once and again may need and 
will easily rece:ve pardon for littleness. 

The trouble is that in this unfortunate planet—‘ I wish 
I had been born in the moon ’—a woman’s little soul has 
often a fair dwelling-place, where the immemorial goose 
deceives himself concerning it. 


ON MARIE DRONSART’S NEW BOOK 


ERSUADED of their superior impartiality, Mr. 
Gladstone often appeals to the judgment of 
foreigners against the country in which he happened to 
be born but of which he is in no sense a son. It never 
occurred to him probably that while continental nations, 
for example, find much to dislike in the English character, 
and more to object to in our conduct of affairs, 
they see little to admire in his own. Yet in all 
these appeals there is an implied challenge of opinion on 
his own merits, as contrasted with the opposition he en- 
counters in the nation which the Irish and the Welsh 
have appointed him to chasten. That he will ever read 
the only full and deliberate answer to his challenge which 
has appeared in the foreign press is extremely doubtful. 
Yet here it is, in a handy volume at 3fr. 50c., the work of 
Marie Dronsart, a Frenchwoman who makes a particular 
study of foreign politics, and who writes in a clear, com- 
pact, and engaging style.* If Mr. Gladstone would but 
read it !—or if (which would be far better) he could be 
shut up for a day with a friend who would faithfully read 
it to him in tones of seemly deliberation—it would cer- 
tainly do him good. Coming from France, it comes from 
a nation which cannot be suspected of prejudice against 
himself—a British statesman who only the other day did 
his best to detach Italy from the Triple Alliance. Marie 
Dronsart is no rival statesman, she has no blind love for 
England and the English, and her account of Mr. 
Gladstone is taken more from his own mouth 
and from writings friendly to him than from other 
sources, With all these recommendations, however, there 
is not the least likelihood that the book will ever be 
opened by the man whom it most concerns and who would 
benefit by it more than anybody else. 

For after studying twenty volumes of Mr. Gladstone’s 
own words, with scores of other books (histories, biographies, 
essays, speeches), illustrative of his life and times, Marie 
Dronsart answers his appeal to foreign opinion not as he 
could wish. This is all that he will ever learn. As much 
as that he will be told in the required spirit of lightsome 
scorn, and then he will be left to the conclusion that 
Marie Dronsart is not an enlightened, not an impartial 
foreigner as the others are, but ignorant, propertied, and 
irreligious. There will be no one to tell him (as surely 
some one might venture to do in the courage of righteous- 
ness) that no English book on the same high theme can 
compare with it for studious preparation, for method, for 
literary workmanship. More than that no one could be 
expected to say in Mr. Gladstone’s presence: but the 
whole truth (which he never could abide in anything) 
requires further statement. ‘ William Ewart Gladstone, par 
Marie Dronsart,’ is not only well studied, well written, 
and enviably well ordered, but it has the merit of being 
without the sentiment which vitiates nearly the whole 
body of English criticism, and more particularly the 
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criticism of public men. ‘Sentiment’ does not mean 
sentimentality here, of course, but feeling. The feeling 
against, which we too often permit, the feeling for, which 
we too often allow to run concurrently with and into 
opinion, have no appearance in this little book except as 
the outcome of judicial inquiry. And as for the judgment 
of the writer, no one can pretend that it has been care- 
lessly informed, and we may see by many signs and tokens 
independent of the subject in hand that it is naturally 
clear and strong and sound. It is this which gives the 
book its value. Mr, Gladstone’s foreign exponent presents 
us with no new discoveries—none even of critical penetra- 
tion. Every enlightening word which we find here is 
quoted either from himself or from some observer among 
his intimates and generally from his friends. Together 
with the open facts of his career, the sayings and doings 
of his public life, these closer observations have long been 
familiar to everybody in England who belongs to ‘the 
classes,’ with the result that ‘ the classes’ have come to a 
pretty general detestation of Mr. Gladstone, which is 
either just or unjust. In these pages we find the same 
facts, the same observations, which have determined our 
own minds brought together by a stranger, who gives 
them the same importance, and, under the light of other 
skies, sees them as we see them. Precisely what impresses 
us the most impresses her the most ; and we have what- 
ever satisfaction there may be in finding that a naturally 
vigorous and acute judgment, placed beyond the influence 
of our prejudices and undisturbed by the irritations we 
endure, comes to our conclusions about Mr. Gladstone 
point by point. 

The book is a character-study throughout, though there 
is no affectation of ‘analysis.’ Evidence and illustration 
are alone employed, with such remark as they naturally 
suggest to a judicial mind. Possible influences of here- 
dity are admitted, for whatever their value may be. The 
encouragement which his self-confidence found at home, 
from the fateful hour when he began to talk, is fully allowed 
for. The extraordinary intellectual capacity he displayed 
in infancy, as an Eton boy, and as a brilliant young man 
among many such at Oxford, are not more frankly 
celebrated than his personal magnetism and the high 
correctitude of his youth. Correctitude, indeed, was his 
rectitude ever; and had Marie Dronsart taken the analytic 
line of composition she might have spent a page or two to 
profit in explaining whatever differences there may be 
between the two things. It is a sign of a sound under- 
standing of her subject that she takes full account of Mr. 
Gladstone’s relations with the men of the ‘ Oxford move- 
ment,’ and especially with Hope Scott—once the closest 
and dearest of his friends, but equally lost to Mr. Gladstone 
and his God when he turned Catholic. The same dis- 
crimination appears when she makes broad her pages to 
admit a reflection of the profound religiosity of Mr. 
Gladstone’s life and conduct, and of that zeal for the 
Church which during many years was all to him that 
Home Rule became in 1886. It is true that she does 
not like this religiosity, seeing in it a something which to 
French eyes is unpleasant in British character generally ; 
as appears when she says that according to his own best 
friends (Mr. George Russell certainly says as much)—‘ Sa 
religion est visible et tangible, de sorte qu'elle a brillé de 
tout son éclat aux yeux de ses concitoyens sans que rien 
sen perdit, et qu’ils lui ont été reconnaissants de per- 
sonnifier A la vue du monde entier la vertu dont l’Angleterre 
s’'attribue volontiers le monopole.’ Tor the same reason— 
that is to say, because she is French—she cannot share 
our admiration for the immense pluviality of his discourse, 
if I may be allowed the word, though she need not have 
been born French to deprecate the ‘ phraséologie mystique 
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dont se délecte une nombreuse classe de ses compatriotes, 
et que l’on est souvent tenté de saluer d’un Amen.’ 

These, however, are but two or three of the various 
particulars which at the same time illustrate Mr. Glad- 
stone’s character and reveal the secret of his popularity 
with us. Of course we cannot review them all as they 
are presented here ; but one thing about this little book 
should certainly be noticed, It brings out strongly the 
fict that strange and mysterious as Mr. Gladstone's 
character is said to be, there was never a time when it 
was not seen through in at least a speculative way. liven 
in childhood his main characteristics, the same which we 
take to be still developing under our eyes, were sufficiently 
marked to warrant prophesy of the full-grown man. The 
gifts that would lead him to renown, and the instability 
(if that be the right word) that would make him unreliable 
in any situation, were equally discernible in his boyhood. 
Though till his opportunities came (and they were delayed 
for years after he had acquired the highest parliamentary 
distinction) nobody could tell what line of politics he 
would elect to run upon, he had long before convinced his 
friends of the kind of considerations that would determine 
his choice. That his political career would be eminently 
destructive, even to the length of destroying what he 
seemed to hold most dear, was quite an early anticipation 
of his lot ; and not of the aged and world-worn statesman, 
but of the same man in the freshness of youth it was said 
‘his intellect could persuade his conscience to anything.’ 

In short, the notion that Mr. Gladstone has at various 
times become a changed man is a mistake, and there can 
be no right comprehension of him where that notion 
exists. He himself never allowed that he could change ; 
but in accounting for what had the look of change called 
it ‘development.’ This is much nearer the truth; but to 
make it quite true the addition of a few words is needed, 
to the effect that the development is not a development 
of mind, of intellect, of morals, or anything of that sort, 
but a development of purpose ; the purpose being pre- 
cisely similar to that of the negro boy in Mrs. Stowe’s 
forgotten romance, who, when he could not get to the top 
of the haystack by placing his ladder on one side of it, 
developed the consistency of his motives by going round to 
the other. Though it is perfectly true that the subject of 
Marie Dronsart’s study is one of the strangest of men, it 
is equally true that no man’s character was earlier de- 
clared, or sooner or more continuously understood, or more 
steadily and regularly developed according to the saddest 
anticipations. Destructive? It is hardly possible to 
measure the destructiveness of this wonderful man, with 
his amazing physical vitality and the prodigiosity of his 
intellectuals. In them, indeed, there is something never 
yet understood ; a failure, however, which is not to be 
regretted if, being understood, his handling of verities 
could be practised and imparted. 

Another thing, however, is so plain that the general 
misapprehension of it is extremely curious. It is that 
with all his gifts, advantages, and opportunities, continued 
to him in full measure for three-score years and more, the 
destruction he has achieved on the one hand remains 
unaccompanied by as much as one great successful or 
beneficial effort on the other. Error, sterility, failure, 
utter and confounding disappointment, mark the whole 
course of his public life: certainly from the time when he 
attained to full mastery in affairs. He is now engaged 
in completing his last failure; and when he ceases to 
add to the tale his own party will find that, though of 
sapping, smashing, crushing, and pulverising, they, like 
nobler things, have had a heavy experience at his hands, 
they must take a considerable share of more to come. 

Freperick GREENWOOD. 
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CONSIDERATIONS SUR L’ART DU BALLET 
ET LA LOIE FULLER 


ELATIVEMENT 4 la Loie Fuller, en tant qu’elle se 
propage de tissus épanouis alentour et ramenés a sa 
personne par l’action d’une danse solitaire, depuis un 
hiver, au rare étonnement des parisiens devant une 
révélation, tout a été dit en des études quelques unes 
presque des poémes ; mon intention n’est de rien ajouter. 
Plut6t comme tout a l'heure, parmi les bois ou les prés et 
l'eau, avant d’autoriser un hatif soleil naturel a tout-a-fait 
dissiper mes réminiscences citadines, je m’y complus ; fixer, 
la seule, indiscutablement, qui mérite une arriére-attention, 
vu que l’esprit chez moi s’obstine 4 en tirer ce que, peut- 
étre, elle signifia. Le don, de toute ingénuité et avec 
certitude fait, par cet exotique fantéme, au Ballet, selon 
moi la forme théatrale de poésie par excellence, je le 
déclare inestimable. Reconnaitre cet apport, entier et 
dans ses conséquences, me plait; tard, a la faveur du 
recul, 

Une banalité s’interpose a travers de ]’éblouissement, 
entre le spectacle dansé et vous; l’'empéchement a 
ce que cette extériorité satisfasse la supréme deélicatesse, 
comme par exemple y atteint le plaisir trouvé dans la 
lecture des vers, découle seulement de |'inintelligence, 
chez le librettiste, des moyens subtils qu’il emploie: 
celui-ci ne pénétre l’arcane de la Danse. La restaurer, 
et son esthétique, outre-passe quelques notes A 
eoté, oll, du moins, je deénoncerai, 4 un point de 
vue facile et proche, une erreur ordinaire 4 la mise-en- 
scene: aidé comme je suis, inespérément et soudain, par 
la solution que déploie, avec le vaste jeu seul de sa robe, 
ma trés peu consciente ou volontairement ici en cause 
inspiratrice. 

Quand, au lever de rideau, dans une salle de gala ou 
tout local, apparait ainsi qu’un flocon, d’oii soufflé ? mira- 
culeux, la Danseuse, le plancher évité par bonds ou que 
marquent les pointes, immédiatement, acquiert une 
virginité de site Atranger, A tout au dela, pas songé; et 
que tel indiquera, batira, fleurira la d’abord isolante 
Figure. Le décor git, futur, dans l'orchestre, latent 
trésor des imaginations; pour en sortir, par éclats, selon 
la vue que dispense la représentante ca et 1A de l'idée a la 
rampe. Pas plus! or cette transition de sonorités aux 
tissus (qu’ y a-t-il, mieux a un voile ressemblant, que la 
musique !) est, visiblement, ce qu’accomplit la Loie Fuller, 
par instinct, avec ses crescendos ¢talés, ses retraits, de 
jupe ou delle, instituant le séjour, L’enchanteresse crée 
‘ambiance, la tire ainsi de soi et 1’ y_ rentre, suc- 
cinctement ; l'exprime par un silence palpité de crépes de 
Chine. 

Selon ce sortilége et aussitét va de la scéne disparaitre, 
comme dans ce cas une imbeécillité, la plantation tradi- 
tionnelle de stables ou opaques décors si en opposition 
avec la mobilité limpide chorégraphique. Chassis peints 
ou carton, toute cette intrusion, maintenant, au rancart ; 
voici rendue au Ballet l’authentique atmosphére, ou rien, 
une bouffée sit6t éparse que sue, le temps d'une évocation 
dendroit. Lascéne libre, au gré de la fiction, exhalée du 
jet d'un voile avec attitudes et le geste, devient le trés 
pur résultat. 

Originellement ou hors de cet emploi, l'exercice, étudié 
comme invention, comporte une ivresse féminine et simul- 
tané un accomplissement, je le dirai, industriel : la ballerine 
se pame certes, au bain terrible des étoffes, souple, radieuse, 
froide et elle illustre tel théme circonvolutoire a quoi tend 
la voltige d’une trame Join éployée, pétale et papillon 
géants, conque ou déferlement, tout d’ordre net et 
élémentaire. L’art jaillit incidemment, souverain: de 
la vie communiquée a des surfaces impersonnelles 








ay 
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eurythmiques, aussi du sentiment de leur exagération, 
quant a la figurante: et de l’harmonieux deélire. 

Rien n’étonne que ce prodige naisse d’ Amérique, et c’est 
grec. Classique en tant que moderne tout-a-fait. Au 
méme instant on goiite de la surprise comme devant une 
innovation exempte d’attaches ou de précédent et quelque 
réminiscence poind que cela n’a pas été sans se produire 
par exemple dans les réjouissances de la civilisation asiatique 
reculée, ot fut tout: qu'une femme associft l’envolée de 
vétements a sa danse vertigineuse et puissante au point 
de les soutenir, a l’infini, comme l'image de sa seule 
expansion. 

Le charme, oui, tient en cet effet, spirituel. Si jai 
montré du coup le changement qu’au Ballet, exempt de 
tout accessoire que la présence humaine, rétabli, porte 
l‘introduction d'une telle nouveauté, ce demeure aussi ma 
tentation d’en scruter la pogsie, conforme au principe du 
genre. 

Toute ¢motion vient de vous et, constituant votre 
milieu, vous élargit 4 ses confins, Ainsi par ce dégagement 
multiple de plis, autour d’une nudité, grand, orageux, 
planant en le contradictoire vol ot l’ordonne celle-ci; elle 
se magnifie 4 une ampleur démente jusqu’a s’y dissoudre, 
la robe évoluant comme seule et uniquement en train. 
Avec ce droit, centrale, car tout obéit & son impulsion ; 
puis epuiscée en le tourbillon, dehors, de sa puissance, elle 
s'évoqgue soudain, par sa volonté disséminée aux extré- 
mités diamantales de chaque aile et darde sa statuette, 
stricte, humaine, debout ; morte aussi de ]’effort A ressaisir 
en leur libération presque d’elle les derniers sursautements 
attardés d’écume et de lueur. 

—Ou le métrage, ici évalué, de ses effluves. 

Fusion, sans arrét, aux véloces ¢étoffes elles-mémes se 
muant selon une agitation virtuelle: joignez la fantas- 
magorie du reflet oxhydrique par nuances inouies de 
crépuscule ou de grotte, leur rapidité en I’échange de 
passion, sourire, deuil, coltre, délice, il faut pour les 
mouvoir, prismatiques ainsi simplement, avec violence ou 
diluées, la furie diaprée d’une ame comme mise 4 !’air ici 
par un artifice. 

Silencieuse tant! que proférer un mot a son sujet, 
durant qu'elle se manifeste, trés bas et pour l’édification 
de quelque voisinage, sembla impossible, 4 cause que 
dabord elle confondait: la vision, peut-ctre, ne sera pas 
éteinte sous un peu de prose que voici. A mon avis, il 
importait, ou que la mode disperse cette délicieuse 
éclosion contemporaine, suggestive, spéciale, d’en extraire 
Ja lecon méme sommairement. 

Comment, dans ma promenade, une matinée bientét 
d’été, en un jardin, tandis que je me remémorais, pour les 
exclure, les sensations de la saison thcatrale récente, seul 
cela, un ‘numéro’ de café-concert a vrai dire extraordi- 
naire, m’apparut-il ainsi que valant malgré sa décolora- 
tion déja que jen résumasse, pour mon profit, le sens, je ne 
sais: excepté que, probablement, cette exhibition avait 
plusieurs mois représenté la somme de beauté supérieure 
que proposa une capitale a l’intelligence du potte et a la 
stupeur de la foule. SrfépHane Mararne, 


A BANJO SONG 


[An informal gathering of gentlemen interestedin the colonial 
expansion of the Empire was held recently in a London 
restaurant. The proceedings were not reported, but .... 

DAILY PAPER. ] 


HERE'S a Legion that never was ’listed 
That carries no colours or crest, 
But split in a thousand detachments, 
Is breaking the road for the rest. 
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Our fathers they left us their blessing, 
They taught us and groomed us and crammed, 
But we've shaken the clubs and the messes 
To go and find out and be damned, 
Dear boys ! 
To go and get shot and be damned. 





So some of us chevy the slaver, 

And some of us cherish the black, 
And some of us hunt on the Oil Coast 
And some on—the Wallaby track. 

And some of us drift to Sarawak, 

And some of us drift up The Fly, 
And some share our tucker with tigers 
And some with the gentle Masai, 

Dear boys ! 
Take tea with the giddy Masai. 


We've painted The Islands vermilion, 
We've pearled on half-shares in the Bay ; 

We've shouted on seven-ounce nuggets 
We've: starved on a Kanaka’s pay. 

We laughed at the World as we found it— 
Its women and cities and men—- 

From Sayyid Burgash in a tantrum 
To the smoke-reddened eyes of Loben, 

Dear boys! 

We've a little account with Loben. 


We've opened the Chinaman’s oil-wells, 
But the dynamite didn’t agree, 
And the people got up and fan-hwaied us 
And we ran from Ichang to the sea. 
Yes, somehow and somewhere and always 
We were first when the trouble began— 
From a lottery-row in Manila 
To an I. D. B. race on the Pan, 
Dear boys! 
With the Mounted Police on the Pan! 





We preach in advance of the Army, 

We skirmish ahead of the Church, 
With never a gunboat to help us 

When we're scuppered and left in the lurch. 
But we know as the cartridges finish 

And we're filed in our last little shelves 
That the Legion that never was ‘listed 

Will send us as good as ourselves— 

(Good men) 
Five hundred as good as ourselves. 


Then a health (we must drink it in whispers) 
To our wholly unauthorised horde — 
To the line of our dusty foreloopers 
The Gentlemen-Rovers abroad ! 
Hlere’s a health to ourselves ere we scatter, 
For the steamer don’t wait for a train, 
And the Legion that never was ‘listed 
Goes back into quarters again, 
’Regords ! 
Goes back under canvas again, 
Hurrah ! 
The swag and the billy again, 
Here’s how! 
The trail and the pack-horse again, 
Salve ! 
The trek and the lager again ! 


Rupyarp Kiprina. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
‘THE MEETING OF EAST AND WEST’ 
[To the Editor of 7he National Observer) 


8th AZay , 1893. 


Sir,—In the review of my work on Zhe /nvasion of India by 
Alexander the Great, with which you have favoured me in the 
last number of Zhe National Observer, the following remark 
occurs : ‘ His translations are fluent and full of colour, but the 
Arrian is full of irritating inaccuracies. With regard to this 
sweeping censure I have to observe that in translating Arrian 
and the other authors who have described the Invasion, I took 
all possible care to render every passage with strict accuracy, 
and I believed that I had quite succeeded. Now, as your 
Reviewer has not fortified his censure by pointing out any of 
the numerous inaccuracies into which he represents me to have 
fallen, I shall be much obliged by your asking him to be so 
good as to specify to me some examples of my inaccuracy as a 
translator of Arrian.—I am, etc., 

J. W. M’CRINDLE. 


[ No/e.—Opening Mr. M’Crindle’s book at a venture we find 
from p. 63, 1. 8 (Anabasis iv. 24) the following :— 


ARRIAN, Mr. M'CRINDLE. 
P, 63, 1. 9. 


a] 8 n ynr ‘ po ovra, 


ARRIAN, 
mpos tur Standing at the time Having already (in 
on a small emi- the course of his 
nence. flight) reached a 
small eminence. 
ws weAd- Seeing that Ptolemy Seeing that Ptolemy 
was now near at was now getting 
hand. near, 
oirot They left the place. They no longer stood 
their ground—z.c., 
took to flight. 


P. 63, 1. 18. 


(ovra Hn KATELOE 
rov Irodepaor, 
P. 63, & 2s. 

y 


.. 5 , 
LEV OUKETL EMEVOY, 


P. 64, 1. 20. ’AXé£av- Alexander, without Alexander did not 
Apos t@ pev wAjOe believing that the believe that the 
Tavrupavntiameoe’ firesweresonume- fires were sonume- 
elva b€ re Evveatnkos rous, was stillcon- rous as was re. 
rav taity BapSapwr vincedthata host ported. But since 


aigOomevos. of barbarians had he heard that there 


mustered together wasa force (whose 
fromthe surround- numbers he_ in- 
ing country. clined to under- 


rate) of barbarians 

P. 65,1. 4. (yer) wa The position occu- The place where 

i pied by the main _ there were most of 

body of the bar- the barbarians to 
barians. be seen. 

ws 7oOovro When they saw the When, from 

Macedonians ad- 


ol = rwAELoroL T@v 


, vr. 
Sap Japev ecbawovro, 


P. 65,1. ‘f the 


TOVs 


mpowayovras higher ground they 

Maxeddévas, xateiyov vancing against occupied, they saw 

yup xopia irepdéfia, them they came the Macedonians 
... €s TO mediovy down from the .... 


v high ground which 
they had occupied 
into the plain 


below. 


Tokare3noay, 


That is six mistakes in two pages. We have not gone 
through the whole translation, but the chance meeting with 
oi trodXoi (v. 29, 1. 2) rendered ‘many’ instead of ‘ most’ suggests 
that the example we hit upon is a fair one. Mr. M’Crindle 
will reply that the errors are trifling—and so they are. But 
they are not less irritating for that, not less fatal to the live- 
liness of Arrian’s pictures, not less impossible for an exact 
scholar. There is no pedantry in asking that when a version 
of any author purports to be ‘ strictly literal’ (Preface, p. xiii) 
every point made by him should be represented, if it is at all 
possible, in the translation, 

It is but just to add that Mr. M’Crindle’s renderings of the 
other four authors are, so far as we have tested them, quite 
accurate. | 
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REVIEWS 
MASTER AND MAN 


The Life and Work of John Ruskin. By W. G. COLLINGWOOD, 
M.A. London: Methuen. 


Mr. Collingwood is a thick-and-thin Ruskinite. He has 
placed his conscience in another’s keeping, and can call neither 
his soul nor his intellect his own. In the course of a long and 
garrulous career Mr. Ruskin has expressed a thousand opinions, 
and there is not one that he has not cheerfully and volubly 
recanted. But Mr. Collingwood is ready (or thinks he is ready) 
to endorse them all, so that his book resembles the pleasing 
attempt of an amateur to walk the tight-rope. Why the thing 
was ever written it would tax the adroitest ingenuity to dis- 
cover. Mr. Ruskin was never voiceless. On the contrary, he 
has talked and written of more and more diverse subjects than 
any of his contemporaries—Mr. Gladstone not excepted. And 
as none better has understood the art of self-advertisement, he is 
known to the man in the street, and is commonly adored of 
the schoo!-girl. Also, Mr. Collingwood has always found 
him good ‘copy,’ and when one has completely surrendered 
one’s own individuality, perhaps one is justified in taking re- 
venge. At any rate the. faithful parasite has found his atone- 
ment, and has produced a work for which even Mr. Ruskin 
if he has been permitted to read it must blush. 

‘John Ruskin, boy and man,’ says Mr. Collingwood, ‘ has had 
a terrible power of winning hearts. Is not that a real 
cri du ceur? So completely did the master win this 
particular heart, that its owner is innocent alike of humour 
and discrimination. He discusses Mr. Ruskin’s juvenile 
verses with the utmost gravity. In every line of doggerel 
he detects a ‘germ’ or an ‘influence.’ The inspired boy 
is for him a holy, august abstraction, a sort of angel wan- 
dering by accident this sorry sphere. The unthinking adula- 
tion were pitiful were it not also fantastically grotesque. 
‘Mr. John’ wanders over the page a prig at ten, at twenty, at 
any age you like. But never for a moment is the portrait 
human. So timidly has Mr. Collingwood studied his hero that 
he is entirely unable to realise his qualities and defects. Did 
we not know our Ruskin, we should lay aside these ponderous, 
pretentious volumes in complete ignerance of the man, whose 
career they affect to portray. For even the devout should know 
that the fancy of a partisan is not a portrait, and that if you 
omit from the picture the frailties and insolences which compose 
a character, you get instead of a real mana sham angel. So 
that even from his own point of view Mr. Collingwood has 
failed, and egregiously failed. He has boiled down those 
works, which long since contradicted themselves; he has 
traced the career of the heaven-born child, as it was traced— 
with picturesqueness, even humour—in Pre¢erita; and he has 
made two plump volumes of superfluous print. And who, save 
himself and the superstitious, are one bit the wiser ? 

To be a pupil is the privilege of youth. To grow up in pupil- 
age is the destruction of manhood and if Mr. Collingwood, most 
pliant of pupils, was ever emancipated he has guarded with abso- 
lute security the secret of his freedom. He preserves throughout 
a tone of petulant humility, for which you can scarce do less than 
pity him. Ifthe master had a system, the loyalty of the pupil 
may be partially condoned. But what shal! we say of a pupil 
who follows a method which is no method, who sets the sage 
pronouncement of yesterday side by side with the inevitable 
contradiction of to-day, and cheerfully endorses both? A life- 
long imprisonment is a dreary prospect, but it is surely of a 
better hope than an intellectual enslavement ? 

Concerning ‘Mr. John’—is there not here the true note of 
bourgeoiste?—naught remains to be said. He did his work 
and time has undone it. He advanced no theory which a 
severer consideration has not exploded. The magic of his 
eloquence dazzled the middle-classes at once, and America 
is still held in thrall. But none now believes that it is the 
whole duty of the painter to go to nature, ‘rejecting nothing, 
selecting nothing, and scorning nothing” On the contrary, 
it is generally realised, as was never doubted in the Pre- 
Ruskinian age, that selection is three-fourths of art. Again, 
Mr. Ruskin’s picturesque talkativeness created a sentiment 
in favour of pseudo-Gothic ; yet the Classical Style has 
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regained—in the preacher’s despite—a complete ascendency. 
These, however, are side issues. What it is peculiarly necessary 
to emphasise is Mr. Collingwood’s lack of tact. Compelled to 
pose as a partisan, the servant readily becomes as petu'ant 
as the Master, and whenever the situation is delicate you 
may count upon an explosion of bad tast>. . There is one chief 
passage in Mr. Ruskin’s life—to quote a single instance —which 
should be approached with absolute caution. The reputations 
of others are at stake. The actors in the tragedy are still 
alive, and silence were surely the policy of discretion. How- 
ever, Mr. Collingwood has chosen to speak, and has spoken 
with all the indiscretion of the parasite. He is content to state 
that Mr. Ruskin was conscious of having ‘fulfilled all the 
obligations he had undertaken,’ he blithers of ‘ old-fashioned 
delicacy and chivalry,’ he instances the ‘lies that have been 
eurrent about’ his divinity. In fact, he creates an impression 
that at a certain crisis Mr. Ruskin, being most hardly used, 
behaved with more than the patience of the Man of Uz. ‘The 
passage is not pleasant reading, ard happily is not easily matched 
in English criticism. But it is allofa piece. Because Mr. Whistler 
once brought a successful action against Mr. Ruskin, this con- 
scientious pupil is chivalrous enough to say that ‘ Mr. Whistler 
had made overtures to the great critic through Mr. Swinburne, 
the poet ; but he had not been takenseriously.’ Hereisan innuendo 
which most men, if they were not ‘ pupils,’ would have preferred 
to convert into a direct charge of malice. But the supposition 
that Mr. Whistler was angry because he was not taken seriously 
by a great critic is so magaificent a culmination of ingenuousness 
that we are almost prepared to forgive our Collingwood. From 
what an abyss of stupidity and bad taste a very small sense of 
humour would have saved him! 

One other instance and we have done. The ancient quarrel 
between the Archangel and Mr. Stillman is by this familiar. 
But the ingenious apologist is ready with a fresh light. Mr. 
Stillman found his host ‘generous to extravagance’ and yet 
when he was asked to draw a group of cottages this thrifty 
American is said to have given but ten minutes to the job! 
Other artists, suggests the magnanimous biographer, in a pas- 
sage which is a culmination of caddishness, have .‘shared Mr. 
Ruskin’s purse and patience.” As who‘should say Mr. Stillman 
ate the prophet’s bread and did nothing for it! Is it possible 
that Mr. Collingwood does not realise that a generosity which 
makes demands in return for benefits is scarce distinguishable 
from usury? However the moral is that the Ruskinian ‘ power 
of winning hearts’ is indeed terrible, and that for those who 
have fallen beneath the influence there is no hope save the culti- 
vation of taste and of a genial humour, 


A POET’S BEGINNINGS 
Poems by Two Brothers. London : Macmillan. 


It was no part of the design of a merciful Providence that 
every one should lisp in numbers ; but it is an essential in the 
lot of them that do that the numbers should be some one 
else’s. In the beginning, indeed, the artist’s whole vocation is 
endless imitation. To accept an influence and mock the accents 
wherein it finds expression is a part of his apprenticeship ; and 
to lack the experience were to lack the esthetic faculty. 
Beethoven mimics Mozart and Haydn ere he can give the 
measure of the true Beethoven ; Shakespeare must learn the 
speech of Robert Greene and his mates, ere he can produce 
himself to the world as Shakespeare. Such discipline is in the 
nature of things inevitable, and to make it a fault in an 
examplar that he wants originality is much the same as to 
accuse him of the crime of being young. It is in art as it is 
in life ; and the apprentice artist is even as the growing child. 
He must mimic, or he must die. To discourage him were idle : 
if he would he could not help himself ; and if he did, then it is 
pretty certain that he would stop at that, and dona more. As 
well essay to change the order of bud and leaf and fruit as to 
make him start by being himself and none other! Todo the 
one thing were to sterilise the true ; to attempt the other were to 
strangle the artist. There is a great congeries of inheritances 
in the work of any poet, painter, musician, however personal his 
results; and to deny him access to them, and experience of them, 
were simply to cut him off from the congregation of the Muses, 
and send him forth into the limbo, the No-Man’s Land, of 
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utter grocerdom. Indeed it is always a good sign in a boy if 
he take his Shelley or his Marlowe, or his Swinburne, very 
badly, and be healed of one malady but to catch another—his 
Heine, say, or his Browning, or his Moore—with equal severity 
and an equal constancy in suffering. ‘To fall ill with gusto, 
and to endure with ardour—that is genuine health, that the true 
safety. But to be original in one’s teens! To begin with, it is 
impossible ; but if it were not, what were it but to be incapable 
of receiving an impression ? and therefore dead to these calls 
and claims upon the esthetic sense—those promptings to 
express one’s sole, immortal self by doing exactly as somebody 
else has done before—which are the necessary true begin- 
nings of art? 

Of course it does not follow that mimicry is an infaliible token 
of creativeness. Oa the contrary, the mimic—which is the 
imperfect, or the half-developed, artist—-is of necessity to be 
found in his thousands and his tens of thousands, while you 
shall search whole kingdoms and never catch the individual 
note. ‘The truth is, his gift is not strong enough to carry him 
through the mimetic stage : he has nothing of his own to say, 
and is content—and very rightly, we think—to go on saying 
what some one else has said before him: he has learned his 
whistle, and is certain of his intervals, and there is no sort of 
harm in his repeating his lesson all day long. But it is also 
the truth that, as we have noted, originality there can be nore 
unless it be the result of a long and steady course of imitation ; 
and this it is that makes the numbers signed ‘A. T.’ in these 

’oems by Two Brothers the interesting things they are. 
Considered from a certain point of view they are the merest 
rubbish. No boy of fifteen or so ever wrote verses that were 
in themselves worth reading ; and it is not too much to say that 
no boy of fifteen ever will write verses that anybody but the 
fondest of parents may affect to want to read. But, on the 
other hand, it is uaideniab!e that, considerei as a document, 
these juvenilities are very well worth having. “For one thing, 
regarded as the work of a lad of fifteen or thereabouts, they are 
surprisingly well done. They are never to be mistaken for 
poetry, of course ; but you can see that the boy who wrote them 
did his very best to make them read like poems, and approved 
himself, if he did nothing else, the master (in a sense) of a 
considerable number of rhymes and not a few effects in rhythm. 
Again, they are surprisingly ambitious : this rhymester is incap- 
able of fear ; he laments with the Peruvians on this page, and 
on that he bewails the fall of Jerusalem ; he prophesies with 
David, he addresses exhortation to the Greeks, he touches you 
off a tale of terror that had made Monk Lewis green with envy ; 
he flits for inspiration from Mrs. Radcliffe to Sir William Jones ; 
he is equal here to the achievement of an ode ‘ On Sublimity,’ 
and there he does not shrink from addressing a set of stanzas 
to The Maid of Savoy : 

In Savoy's groves full merrily sing 
\ thousand songsters gay, 


When the breath of spring calls them fort) on the win 


os 


lo sport in the sun's mild ray ; 
But softer far 
Like the holy song 
Of angels in air 


When they sweep along 


is the voice (as was to be anticipated) of the heroine of the 
verses. Itis poor stuff, you say? Well, it Zs poor stuff; but 
who could look for anything else? As for originality, there is 
none anywhere. It is Moore, or Byron, or Wordsworth, or 
another, and very funny the effect of it sometimes contrives 
to be: 


O11! ‘tis a fearful thing to glance 

Back on the gloom of misspent years : 
What shadowy forms of guilt advance 

And fill me with a thousand fears! 
The vices of my life arise 
Portrayed in shapes alas ! too true ; 
And not one gleam of hope breaks through 
To cheer my old and aching eyes. 


Thus A. T. at fifteen or so; and it is obvious that he has been 
wrestling with his Byron, much as Jacob with the Angel— 
because he must and it was good for him. In a word he mimics 
whatever is to his hand with all his heart and soul and strength. 
Simple inspiration is not enough: he must copy the very 
accents of his models. He cannot read but he must go and 
do likewise —must try his hand on th’s style and on that, must 
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reproduce this cadence and see how he can follow that other 
train of thought. That he does so, and is presently to be 
Alfred Tennyson, is the interest of the book. 

How soon that was t» be is shown in the end as plainly as 
it is shown all through how steadily he mimicked other voices 
ere he found his own, The bulk of his contributions to the 
Poems by Two Brothers was written before °27. In ’29 he 
was the poct of ‘Timbuctoo, and was in some sort the 
Tennyson we know. There is no record of the intervening 
times: but that he filled them with echoes who shall doubt ? 


HERMAN MELVILLE 


Typee. Omoo. White Jacket. Moby Dick. 


MELVILLE. London: Putnam. 


by HERMAN 


Herman Melville deserved a better edition than this, and of 
these four volumes we have to begin by saying that they are 
poor in print and paper, not well balanced in proportions, 
ignoble as to their covers. Moreover it is to us a grievance that 

the delicate fancy of Lafarge’ has been allowed to supplement 
‘the immortal pen-portrait of the Typee maicen with a speak- 
ing impersonation of her beauty.’ ‘That is, there is a processed 
version of a somewhat dabby and dusty studio study of a not 
elegant, but pointedly naked, young woman in an attitude of 
billet girl grace, facing p. 1 of Zypee. It were far better 
away : for to what purpose is an illustration, which does not 
illustrate, and is not beautiful in itself? The poorness of the 
edition is the more to be lamented because it may very well 
ruin Herman Melville’s chance of a better. Ina‘ critical and 
biographical introduction,’ Mr. A. Stedman says, that Melville 
believed ‘in the eventual re-instatement of his reputation. We 
greatly doubt if that ‘ re-instatement’ will ever be achieved, 
There are writers who will never be quite forgotten because of 
the real fire of romance and fancy that is in them, but who have 
burdened their literature with much mere writing. If such men 
miss the common chance of a good definitive edition (it usually 
comes just after their death), it is odds that they never get 
another. And these four volumes are almost sure to frighten 
any publisher from doing better. 

Herman Melville’s misfortune, and it is a very common one, is 
that you cannot cutthe really lasting stuff out of himas you can 
the ambergris out of a right whale. A mere carcase of incon- 
tinent talk is shot through and through with what makes him 
worth reading. The man had the worst possible kind of 
education—mere knowledge of reading and writing, with no 
training in the use of books. He belonged to a race which has 
no sense of proportion. Moreover, he lived within earshot of 
Boston Transcendentalists and of Christopher North and of 
Michael Scott—all influences which made for loquacity of 
the weaker sort ; and he is loquacious, in the worst fashion, to 
an intolerable degree. It is to be noted that this was the case 
with him from the beginning. He went to sea, a grown man, 
from keeping school, with a stock of disorderly reading and his 
speculation all ready in his head ; he dragged his reading and 
speculation into everything ; the more he wrote the less would 
he suppress them. Theyare more irritating in Mody Dick, the 
last written, than in 7}fee, the earliest of the four. It may be 
that no training would have made an artist of him, for he could 
not properly imitate the one excellent model he had. You are 
told that it was Dana’s 7wo Years Before the Mast which sent 
him to sea—or rather sent him back to sea, for he had had some 
brief experience as cabin-boy before. Literary ambition com- 
bined with love of adventure is his motive for joining the whaler 
Acushnet at New Bedford : in fact, he had already written 
about his cabin-boy adventure ere he shipped in the whaler. 
As for White Jacket, the third (or fourth) in order, it is manifestly 
written in conscious imitation of Dana, and was to give a man- 
of-war pendant to 7wo Years Before the Mast. In that sense 
it is a failure. The model is a piece of pure realism, done by 
a singularly exact observer. The imitation is the work of a man 
who had a mission in the way of humour and philosophy. One 
is never sure whether one is on the United Stages, re-christened 
the Neversink, or on some strange uncanny craft which should 
have gone a-cruising with Captain Ahab’s whaler. Between 
Typee and White Jacket Melville had been reading Sir Thomas 
Browne, and the working of that luscious and heady ‘ poet’s 
mead’ is all-too apparent in the later book. 
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Yet the quality in which he is damned—the quality that 
made him susceptible to Sir Thomas—that was his salvation 
also. His garrulity, his incontinence of philosophy, his 
mania for preaching, and even (most intolerable of all) his 
useful information—for, being a new Englander of Scots 
descent, he must needs be ‘practical’ at seasons—cannot 
dissemble the copious and very genuine vein of romance 
that was in him. It is the right, the delectable, strain; no 
blather about the look of things, no spouting of adjectives, 
but passion, andthe fighting of man with man, with the storm, 
with the destinies of the great deep. Even in White Jacket 
in the gale off the Horn, Melville produces his etfect, not by 
piling up description of clouds, waves, and the noise of wind, 
but by making you feel the mighty strain upon the crew. 
Mad Jack, the officer of the watch, countermanding the order 
of the half-fuddled captain, beating his speaking trumpet 
against the shrouds in a fury of excitement, yelling his orders 
to ‘stop that ghost,’ the ship's bell which tolls dismally as 
the frigate plunges, is a figure who might easily be ridiculous— 
and is mot. He is only a seaman fighting for his own life and 
the ship’s in astress of danger. Itis notable, too, that Mody 
Dick which contains some of Melville’s most superfluous 
scribbling contains also his best romance. Here a_ notable 
central idea, worked out by means of fit and novel machinery, 
is wrought up at the end into a _ rush of _ fight 
that is equal to the best. Divested of the natural history. of 
the sperm-whale (good, but distracting), of religion and 
philosophy (distracting, and not good), Moty Dick would be 
the true consort of Zhe Phantom Ship among the strangely few 
romances of the sea. As itis, a first reading, before you know 
what to skip, is one half tedium; but then, the other half is 
worth the pains. The hero, the terrible White Whale, is the 
cunning and implacable enemy of the whaler; and Melville 
keeps with true art and most excellent reserve on the narrow 
plank of poesy between the howling gulfs of prose into which 
he might have fallen. Moby Dick is not a mere whale, nor is 
it clear that he is really the Enemy in whale form. He is some- 
thing above the fiercest of whales, yet not more than the hero 
of his race ; and Captain Ahab is the very man for him. He 
is the New England whaling skipper, possessed, translated, 
turned a little out of, if not above, humanity. To say that the 
note is never forced when Captain Ahab is on deck or in the 
stern-sheets of his boat, would be to say the thing which is 


not. There is the right transpontine ring in the oath of 
vengeance. No New Bedford Captain Ahab ever talked 
Sir Thomas Browne transmogrified. But the stream of 


romance gathers force as it goes till it sweeps exaggerations, 
misplaced reminiscences, digressions, and what not, irre- 


sistibly away with it. When you are pulled up by a 
long passage to the greater honour of the whaling 


house of Enderby (by the way, that house produced Charles 
Gordon’s mother), your natural inclination is to pshaw or 
worse. But the story takes hold of you again, and when you 
have reached the end the skip is skip indeed, is utterly for-- 
gotten stuff. What remains is the duel between Ahab and 
Moby Dick. The half-demented skipper, standing in maniacal 
solitude on his deck, clinging to the shrouds, and gloomily 
looking out to sea, sticks in your memory. As the catastrophe 
approaches the fibre of the book gets closer; till at the 
close it is all a whirl of orderly excitement. The gradual 
working of Ahab’s mania to the pitch of actual madness ; 
the welding of the harpoon which is to make an end 
of Moby Dick; the strain between the scarce human 
captain, and his worthy mate, which reaches the point at 
which they see murder in each other's eyes ; the killing of the 
first whale ; the natural and supernatural portents and omens 
warning the madman to break off the chase in time; the 
sudden softening of character when, being ‘fey,’ he is rushing 
on his death—all these are pure romance. It is a very fines. 
touch when his help is begged by a brother captain whose 
son has been lost (in a boat attached to Moby Dick), and Ahab 
cannot even answer him, but stands utterly silent, having 
neither voice nor thought for aught except his guest. You 
feel that his death is inevitable. He may kill his White 
Whale, but him he cannot survive. It is the White Whale 
that kills him, and that end is utterly appropriate. 

It is no stain on Melville’s originality that there is a great 
deal of Vanderdecken in Ahab. Even so, there was much of 
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the Wandering Jew in Vanderdecken. The essentials of the 
types of romance are few and immortal. What makes the 
great romance writer is the power of fitting the old essential 
into the new dress. If Melville saw what could be made of 
the Flying Dutchman in a new form, what was that but 
originality? Whether he did or not, Ahab is of the race of 
Ahasuerus and of Vanderdecken, and to have added a third- 
even a smaller, a more restricted, one—to those two, is to have 
done a great thing in romance. 


THE SPORTSMAN IN RUSSIA 


Out of Doors in Tsarland. By FRED. J. WHISHAW. London: 
Longmans. 


Mr. Whishaw has discovered a new Russia for British 
readers. It has nothing incommon with the Holy Land of O. k. 
and Mr. W. H. Stead: it is utterly remote from the Region 
Dolorous of the Russophobist pamphleteer. In it are found 
neither Nihilist nor ¢chinovntk. No bruit of Court intrigue 
nor groan of baited Jew or Polish exile is heard within its 
bounds. The inhabitants thereof are good fellows, fond of 
sport and the open air, and fond—too fond—of wodka 
and of romancing. They fleet the times under the forest 
boughs in ‘ringing in’ lynx or bear, elk or wolf, for the 
British darins, and in teaching these all too-scrupulous Nimrods 
the art of shooting blackcock and woodcock in the pairing 
season and of potting snipe and partridge on the ground. In 
a word they are denizens of a Russian Arden. Great woods 
and waste moorlands one looks for in Tzarland, but usually 
they are associated with ideas of monotony and desolation. 
Mr. Whishaw lets one see something of the infinite variety 
of scenery and sport which Northern Russia has in store 
for such as go thither in a right spirit. Of course one 
must not be over-particular. Russia is not a land for nice- 
ness about what and when one shoots, where one sleeps, 
how one travels. If you would find your way, in spring or 
early summer, to the moors and clearings and be present, as 
a spectator and actor, at the fof or pairing tournament of 
blackcock or capercailzie, you must be ready to put up with a 
taraniass which is an ingenious investment of torture and 
roads that are an abominable succession of sloughs and ruts. 
You must watch till dawn under a tree or in a rude lodge of 
branches with the thermometer below freezing point and run the 
risk of being bogged or lost in the forest. But, if you will 
believe Mr. Wishaw—and this you may do, spite of his long 
association with native keepers and beaters who were ‘ pedigree 
liars, come of a good old lying stock ’—the experience makes 
full amends not only for the attendant pains and labour, but for 
the qualms of conscience which the Briton feels in transgressing 
his code of sporting morals. 

In this matter of when and what to shoot, your genuine 
Russian sportsman has a short and simple rule. He kills 
his bird where he can find it, his one great concern being 
not to waste good powder and shot; and sooner or later 
the stranger who keeps him company succumbs to his lax 
example. There is this to be said for his methods that they 
bring the hunter into far clo-er touch with Nature and her forest 
secrets than the strict rules of the chase will let him get. The 
chapters in whici our author describes the strange ceremonies 
attending the courtship of black game and capercailzie at 
daybreak in the silent forest, or the “/aga or ghostly fro- 
cessional flight of the woodcock in the mysterious gloaming, 
are revelations of bird life. Still more curious must be the 
savage mellays of ruff and of ‘double’ or snipe in pairing 
time ; though these Mr. Whishaw can report only from hearsay. 
Later in the season, when his amorous fit is past, when he 
has sucked himself fat in his choice feeding-grounds, and the 
spirit has gone out of him, and he grows in girth, the 
‘double’ becomes the perfection of Russian sport, from the 
Russian point of view. He is too lazy to move out of the 
fowler’s way, and can actually be caught by hand. But 
there are always the noble capercailzie and the rest for sports- 
men with British ideals to fall back upon. Mr. Whishaw was 
guest or member of an Anglo-Russian Club with a‘ shoot’ within 
the frontiers of Finland that covered hundreds of square 
miles of forest and moor. There, besides winged game 
the larger beasts of chase were to be found and 
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killed—not without expense—in their seasons. And the 
choicest time of the Russian sporting year, to Mr. Whishaw’s 
mind, is February, when the sledges fly smoothly over the 
crisp and sparkling snow to the place of meeting ; when the 
pine woods are a fairyland; and the hunter scuds on snow- 
shoes across the frozen surface, knowing not and recking little 
in his enjoyment if elk or bear or wolf will fall to his rifle. 
This, however, must be a hunter after the author’s own heart— 
one who is even more of a ‘hanger-on in the woods’ than a 
sportsman, until the moment comes when the quarry is within 
range. 

Such sportsmen were rare at Ostermarch in the old Ciub 
days ; and now they are not to be found at all. The glory of 
the place has departed. To the. keen, unflagging Briton has 
succeeded ‘the much becostumed but lazy Russian,’ his chivalrous 
gun buttoned up under his green embroidered coat, eager himself 
to shoot the very chick inthe egg. The old Finn keepers, too— 
Yegor, Matvei, and Lakoo—stolid but dependable men, have 
gone, and in their place have come poachers half-reclaimed, 
predatory and unscrupulous. Perhaps the change is not so 
great or so bad as Mr. Whishaw supposes. However that may 
be, it is a pleasure to go with him over the old ground, and 
recall the triumphs and the disappointments of snow track 
and heath, by the river side and in the forest depths. He 
keeps a cheerful and amusing as well as an instructive log. 
Indeed, one has almost to complain of him, as of the Russian 
mosquito, that he is lively in excess. Only much must be 
allowed for the effervescence of youth and sport. 


NOVELS AND TALES 


Some one has observed of Mr. Henry James, that his 
characters are rather catlike in that they purr agreeably when 
they are pleased ; mew—yet not loudly--when their sensibilities 
are outraged ; and move about with a very feline kind of grace 
and delicacy. This has been the way with them heretofore, and 
the personages in the present collection of short stories, which 
is entitled Zhe Real Thing (London : Macmillan), continue to 
imitate their predecessors. Americans have a special mission 
to write about English society with a profound and accurate 
knowledge, and its upper strata have always a_ peculiar 
fascination for them. In fact the only things of which one may 
complain is a too obtrusively intimate acquaintance, a tendency 
to go a little too far, which are characteristics of the enthusiastic 
specialist. The picture is so conscientiously drawn that now 
and then it suggests a caricature. For instance, in ‘ The 
Chaperone ’—a story which deals with so delicate and difficult 
a subject as the possible attitude of London society in a case of 
domestic disunion—a son is represented as only consenting to 
be introduced to his mother, a heroine of the Divorce Court, 
after that lady has been socially ‘recognised, without having 
in any way justified herself : no doubt the thing might happen, 
but the young man’s motives of action do not appear to be 
creditable to him. Possibly the crude and rather brutal English 
public is supposed to like exagzerations and highly coloured 
situations : as the foregoing, and the really rather ridiculous 
picture of a Major and his wife—in reduced circumstances but 
still proud—washing up an artist’s tea-things. However, even 
a critic who does not altogether like these pictures, must 
confess the charm of Mr. James’s narrative: and he is also to 
be thanked for condescending to give us real plots—in fact, as 
much story ina few short payes as would furnish many a three- 
volume novel. This, too, has no doubt been conceded to the 
unformed taste of the British Public. One cannot touch 
pitch and not be defiled. 

Mr. A. P. Crouch has had his share of foreign travel, 
and it is evident that one of his objects in writing Captain 
Enderis (London: Allen) was to render immortal some 
of the ‘views’ that have pleased him. Captain Enderis, 
younger son of Sir Peter, is in the Guards and wastes a 
considerable fortune on the turf; then, seeing that no other 
profession is open to him and despairing of rapid promotion 
here, he exchanges into a West African regiment, trusting that 
the climate of Sierra Leone will make things move inore 
rapidly, On the way out the ship calls at Santa Cruz to coal, 
and during twelve hours of liberty Enderis meets and falls in 
love with Esther Laverick, whose father is something in the 
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torpedo line. Arrived in Sierra Leone he resists the importu- 
nities of a very youthful married flirt, Mrs. Reasely. He gets a 
chance of active service and greatly distinguishes himself: 
discovering also in an up-country telegraph-clerk (who dies) 
the long-lost brother of Esther Laverick. Returning, he finds 
that young lady has followed him to Sierra Leone, her father 
having been sent out by the British Government—still in the 
torpedo line. She loves him, but he prefers to think her 
enamoured of his friend: so she goes off to Madeira and 
he is left lamenting. Then there is more active service, and 
Enderis is badly wounded. Recovering, he finds himself a 
rich man by the death of his elder brother. So he goes home 
and, calling at Madeira on the way, discovers his error and is 
accepted by Esther Laverick. There are two other love-stories 
mixed up with this, and even Mrs. Reasely comes at last to love 
her own husband, But the book is singularly uncaptivating, 
Written in a style of lamentable correctness it convinces you 
that the author has had much experience and retains no 
particular impressions. Its faults and merits are alike 
negative. 

Perhaps we ought to have guessed from the title-page of Zhe 
Twilight of Love (London: Ward and Downey) that the four 
‘studies of the artistic temperament’ it contains would be 
about actors and actresses of the less distinguished sort. 
Having read the book one recognises that the artistic tempera- 
ment is theirs alone; and one is very much relieved. For 
three of the stories, any rate, would justify the conclusion that 
to have this gift is to be a cad, contemptible beyond conception. 
The man thus cursed lives comfortably upon the hard earnings 
of his wife, and is perfectly sincere in believing himself a very 
superior animal. Or, being a most egregious ‘ stick,’ but very 
beautiful, he permits a too susceptible French widow to coach 
him for a month or two, and immediately develops into a star 
of the first magnitude: when he casts her off with a good 
conscience. A woman, on the other hand, if she have the 
artistic temperament, is a creature embracing servitude with 
delight. It is all very disagreeable, and one needs persuasion 
to think any ill of ‘the profession’; yet have the stories a 
certain air of truth which may not be ignored. They are well 
done, on the whole, and the last has a most effective curtain: 
where a man, who has been congratulating himself upon the 
wisdom he displayed in retiring to live upon a little chorus-girl 
whom he has married, cries ‘Come in!’ to a knock at his door. 
and stands unconsciously awaiting the entrance of the men who 
have brought home his wife—dead of his brutality. 

Mr. T.A. Pinkerton’s Arnold Bolsover’s Love-Story (London : 
Sonnenschein) is very pleasant reading and has scarce a page 
that fails to interest. But the author has unfortunately a pretty 
faculty of description and analysis, and in the delights of 
exercising that faculty of description and analysis, appears 
to have forgotten that the duty of the novelist is to devise 
a story of some kind. He has the knack of giving his 
characters bodies and faces curiously distinct and visible ; 
usually by his adroit rendering of some grotesque detail of 
personal appearance or attire. And for this reason every 
chapter begins with a long tract of very amusing, but quite 
unnecessary, description and analysis ; what little incident 
is given as a concession to the reader comes in as it were by 
chance, in the last few pages of the chapter. A certain 
Charles Lamskip is introduced with a great deal of ceremony ; 
at divers places in the book one learns much as to his habits 
and manners; and yet it is possible to discover not even a 
momentary reason for his presence. As for the story, it is 
studiously slight : Arnold Bolsover is manager, and afterwards 
proprietor, of Bolsover’s Bank ; he is in love with one Rose 
Dumoulin, whose fortune of £25,000 is deposited in the bank. 
The bank breaks, and Rose (who has been worshipped over- 
much in her time) marries a man who has treated her with a 
more judicious coldness; while Arnold Bolsover retires to 
South American seclusion, where he nurses a vain hope of 
some day paying his creditors in full. It is impossible to say 
whether Mr. Pinkerton had or had not a good story to tell: for 
he simply has not tried to tell it. Which is a pity. 

The translator of Sguire Hellmann (London; Unwin) is 
evidently wondrous resolute in his admiration of whatsoever 
things he does admire. It appears that his author once pro- 
duced ‘a novel of more than one hundred pages’ which simply 
describes the effect the first sight of a railway has upon an old 
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peasant couple. 
ability’ displayed in this appalling feat. If he is right it must 
be admitted there is any amount of constructive abil: y in 
Squire Hellmann itself, for here also there is an unparal- 
leled ecomony of material. A boorish squire, habitually 
brutal to wife, servants, and horses, is informed that the tax- 
assessors of the distinct believe him to be in receipt of a very 
large income, and intend to fix his contribution to the revenue 
accordingly. He goes before them and says all the violently 
offensive things that occur to him ; he ejects the quid from his 
mouth at the head of his especial aversion; he discovers 
that he ds liable to heavy punishment for the little indulgence, 
and proceeds to eat humble pie with a good appetite. Thereby 
he induces the assessors to accept a supper (whereat he is to 
apologise) by way of peace-offering ; and they, taking the 
whole management of the affair into their own hands, succeed 
in making the supper as good as a heavy fine to Hellmann. 
That is all, and it occupies 110 pages of the latest ‘ Pseudonym.’ 
The translator talks of broad humour, imagination, realism, and 
the rest ; but, indeed, these be big words and hardly applicable 
to anything in the book. ‘Juhani Aho’ probably calls himself 
a realist, but his work so completely fails to interest (even 
as a sample of Finnish fiction) that it really doesn’t matter 
what he claims to be. 

lever in conception and in execution up to a certain point 
the scheme of Zhe Last Sentence (London: Heinemann), by 
Maxwell Gray, is marred by a serious blunder. One Marlowe, 
an English barrister of good family, secretly weds a peasant 
girl while holidaying in Brittany ; but the union is a mistake ; 
and so he sends his wife to school in Paris, returning to 
England alone. By-and-by he learns that his wife and babe 
have been killed in an accident ; but just as he arranges a 
more suitable match the Breton appears to claim him. He 
refuses to recognise her ; next morning she is found frozen 
to death outside his father’s house; his position being un- 
suspected, the child is left in the care of a village dame. 
Marlowe weds a rich wife and prospers. His unacknowledged 
daughter strays from home and he loses all trace of her, till 
after many years when she is convicted of infanticide, he as 
judge — deriving in a straight line from the wicked father in Paud 
Clifford—having perforce to condemn her to death. She is 
guiltless, but she offers no defence, and the reader is led to 
believe that she is executed. Justice had thus been meted to 
the daughter for the father’s sin, and to the father through her 
punishment. But—and herein lies the blunder—she is not 
hanged. Proof of her innocence reaches the Secretary of 
State, who telegraphs a reprieve, which, though despatched 
the night before, is not delivered till next morning when, the 
rope encircling her neck and the cap shrouding her face, she 
loses consciousness of earthly things. But for the determina- 
tion to secure a ‘happy ending,’ the novel, which is above the 
average, had been more notable than it is. 

The Crooked Billet (London: Marsden) by Vero Shaw is ‘a 
tale of Varsity life,’ as ’Varsity life has been revealed to Vero 
Shaw. It is dedicated to ‘the sporting undergraduates of 
Cambridge University, and relates the history of a person who 
would certainly have claimed to be of their number. One can 
imagine any ‘sporting undergraduate ’ thinking that this was 
just the sort of book himself would produce if he gave his mind 
to literature. He would have approved himself an excellent 
critic. Two mild and soothing stories about musica! people, 
A Gem of Cremona and A Chef a uvre, make up the most 
recent volume of Arrowsmith’s Bristol Library. There is really 
nothing to be said against them, and the last-named has one 
rather strong situation, spoiled in the handling. A Strange 
Studio (Bristol : Arrowsmith) is a sufficiently exciting tale for 
reading on a railway journey. 

Faneswood (London: Digby), by H. S. Wheeler, is worthy 
of note only as introducing a lovely damsel of unusual 
temperament. Despite her mother’s tears she insists on 
reading Balzac, and, when remonstrated with, she uses naughty 
words to that good lady—which is reprehensible conduct 
indeed. For Mrs. Grundy’s Sake (same publishers) presents 
another precocious virgin. Jealousy is her strong point: by 
insinuation she can turn the fondest lovers against each other; 
while forging and intercepting letters are her constant joy. 
All her machinations prosper; but even she has her limit, 
which is, as ever, the second last chapter. 


And he is in raptures at the ‘constructive 
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the Wandering Jew in Vanderdecken. The essentials of the 
types of romance are few and immortal. What makes the 
great romance writer is the power of fitting the old essential 
into the new dress. If Melville saw what could be made of 
the Flying Dutchman in a new form, what was that but 
originality? Whether he did or not, Ahab is of the race of 
Ahasuerus and of Vanderdecken, and to have added a third- 
even a smaller, a more restricted, onc—to those two, is to have 
done a great thing in romance. 





THE SPORTSMAN IN RUSSIA 


Out of Doors in Tsarland. By FRED. J. WHISHAW. London: 
Longmans. 


Mr. Whishaw has discovered a new Russia for British 
readers. It has nothing incommon with the Holy Land of O. kK. 
and Mr. W. H. Stead: it is utterly remote from the Region 
Dolorous of the Russophobist pamphleteer. In it are found 
neither Nihilist nor ¢chinovnik. No bruit of Court intrigue 
nor groan of baited Jew or Polish exile is heard within its 
bounds. The inhabitants thereof are good fellows, fond of 
sport and the open air, and fond—too fond—of wodka 
and of romancing. They fleet the times under the forest 
boughs in ‘ringing in’ lynx or bear, elk or wolf, for the 
British éarins, and in teaching these all too-scrupulous Nimrods 
the art of shooting blackcock and woodcock in the pairing 
season and of potting snipe and partridge on the ground. In 
a word they are denizens of a Russian Arden. Great woods 
and waste moorlands one looks for in Tzarland, but usually 
they are associated with ideas of monotony and desolation. 
Mr. Whishaw lets one see something of the infinite variety 
of scenery and sport which Northern Russia has in store 
for such as go thither in a right spirit. Of course one 
must not be over-particular. Russia is not a land for nice- 
ness about what and when one shoots, where one sleeps, 
how one travels. If you would find your way, in spring or 
early summer, to the moors and clearings and be present, as 
a spectator and actor, at the of or pairing tournament of 
blackcock or capercailzie, you must be ready to put up with a 
tarantass which is an ingenious investment of torture and 
roads that are an abominable succession of sloughs and ruts. 
You must watch till dawn under a tree or in a rude lodge of 
branches with the thermometer below freezing point and run the 
risk of being bogged or lost in the forest. But, if you will 
believe Mr. Wishaw—and this you may do, spite of his long 
association with native keepers and beaters who were ‘ pedigree 
liars, come of a good old lying stock ’—the experience makes 
full amends not only for the attendant painsand labour, but for 
the qualms of conscience which the Briton feels in transgressing 
his code of sporting morals. 

In this matter of when and what to shoot, your genuine 
Russian sportsman has a short and simple rule. He kills 
his bird where he can find it, his one great concern being 
not to waste good powder and shot; and sooner or later 
the stranger who keeps him company succumbs to his lax 
example. There is this to be said for his methods that they 
bring the hunter into far closer touch with Nature and her forest 
secrets than the strict rules of the chase will let him get. The 
chapters in which our author describes the strange ceremonies 
attending the courtship of black game and capercailzie at 
daybreak in the silent forest, or the “aga or ghostly fro- 
cessional flight of the woodcock in the mysterious gloaming, 
are revelations of bird life. Still more curious must be the 
savage mellays of ruff and of ‘double’ or snipe in pairing 
time ; though these Mr. Whishaw can report only from hearsay. 
Later in the season, when his amorous fit is past, when he 
has sucked himself fat in his choice feeding-grounds, and the 
spirit has gone out of him, and he grows in girth, the 
‘double’ becomes the perfection of Russian sport, from the 
Russian point of view. He is too lazy to move out of the 
fowler’s way, and can actually be caught by hand. But 
there are always the noble capercailzie and the rest for sports- 
men with British ideals to fall back upon. Mr. Whishaw was 
guest or member ofan Anglo-Russian Club with a‘ shoot’ within 
the frontiers of Finland that covered hundreds of square 
miles of forest and moor. There, besides winged game 
the larger beasts of chase were to be found and 
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killed—not without expense—in their seasons. And the 
choicest time of the Russian sporting year, to Mr. Whishaw’s 
mind, is February, when the sledges fly smoothly over the 
crisp and sparkling snow to the place of meeting ; when the 
pine woods are a fairyland; and the hunter scuds on snow- 
shoes across the frozen surface, knowing not and recking little 
in his enjoyment if elk or bear or wolf will fall to his rifle. 
This, however, must be a hunter after the author’s own heart— 
one who is even more of a ‘hanger-on in the woods’ than a 
sportsman, until the moment comes when the quarry is within 
range. 

Such sportsmen were rare at Ostermarch in the old Ciub 
days ; and now they are not to be found at all. The glory of 
the place has departed. To the keen, unflagging Briton has 
succeeded ‘the much becostumed but lazy Russian,’ his chivalrous 
gun buttoned up under his green embroidered coat, eager himself 
to shoot the very chick inthe egg. The old Finn keepers, too-— 
Yegor, Matvei, and Lakoo—stolid but dependable men, have 
gone, and in their place have come poachers half-reclaimed, 
predatory and unscrupulous. Perhaps the change is not so 
great or so bad as Mr. Whishaw supposes. However that may 
be, it is a pleasure to go with him over the old ground, and 
recall the triumphs and the disappointments of snow track 
and heath, by the river side and in the forest depths. He 
keeps a cheerful and amusing as well as an instructive log. 
Indeed, one has almost to complain of him, as of the Russian 
mosquito, that he is lively in excess. Only much must be 
allowed for the effervescence of youth and sport. 


NOVELS AND TALES 


Some one has observed of Mr. Henry James, that his 
characters are rather catlike in that they purr agreeably when 
they are pleased ; mew—yet not loudly—-when their sensibilities 
are outraged ; and move about with a very feline kind of grace 
and delicacy. This has been the way with them heretofore, and 
the personages in the present collection of short stories, which 
is entitled Zhe Real Thing (London : Macmillan), continue to 
imitate their predecessors. Americans have a special mission 
to write about English society with a profound and accurate 
knowledge, and its upper strata have always a_ peculiar 
fascination for them. In fact the only things of which one may 
complain isa too obtrusively intimate acquaintance, a tendency 
to go a little too far, which are characteristics of the enthusiastic 
specialist. The picture is so conscientiously drawn that now 
and then it suggests a caricature. For instance, in ‘ The 
Chaperone’—a story which deals with so delicate and difficult 
a subject as the possible attitude of london society in a case of 
domestic disunion—a son is represented as only consenting to 
be introduced to his mother, a heroine of the Divorce Court, 
after that lady has been socially ‘recognised, without having 
in any way justified herself : no doubt the thing might happen, 
but the young man’s motives of action do not appear to be 
creditable to him. Possibly the crude and rather brutal English 
public is supposed to like exagyerations and highly coloured 
situations: as the foregoing, and the really rather ridiculous 
picture of a Major and his wife—in reduced circumstances but 
still proud—washing up an artist’s tea-things. However, even 
a critic who does not altogether like these pictures, must 
confess the charm of Mr. James’s narrative: and he is also to 
be thanked for condescending to give us real plots—in fact, as 
much story ina few short pages as would furnish many a three- 
volume novel. ‘This, too, has no doubt been conceded to the 
unformed taste of the British Public. One cannot touch 
pitch and not be defiled. 

Mr. A. P. Crouch has had his share of foreign travel, 
and it is evident that one of his objects in writing Captain 
Enderis (London: Allen) was to render immortal some 
of the ‘views’ that have pleased him. Captain Enderis, 
younger son of Sir Peter, is in the Guards and wastes a 
considerable fortune on the turf; then, seeing that no other 
profession is open to him and despairing of rapid promotion 
here, he exchanges into a West African regiment, trusting that 
the climate of Sierra Leone will make things move more 
rapidly, On the way out the ship calls at Santa Cruz to coal, 
and during twelve hours of liberty Enderis meets and falls in 
love with Esther Laverick, whose father is something in the 
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torpedo line. 
nities of a very youthful married flirt, Mrs. Reasely. 
chance of active service and greatly distinguishes himself: 
discovering also in an up-country telegraph-clerk (who dies) 


Arrived in Sierra Leone he resists the importu- 
He gets a 


the long-lost brother of Esther Laverick. Returning, he finds 
that young lady has followed him to Sierra Leone, her father 
having been sent out by the British Government—still in the 
torpedo line. She loves him, but he prefers to think her 
enamoured of his friend: so she goes off to Madeira and 
he is left lamenting. Then there is more active service, and 
Enderis is badly wounded. Recovering, he finds himself a 
rich man by the death of his elder brother. So he goes home 
and, calling at Madeira on the way, discovers his error and is 
accepted by Esther Laverick. There are two other love-stories 
mixed up with this, and even Mrs. Reasely comes at last to love 
her own husband. But the book is singularly uncaptivating, 
Written in a style of lamentable correctness it convinces you 
that the author has had much experience and retains no 
particular impressions. Its faults and merits are alike 
negative. 

Perhaps we ought to have guessed from the title-page of Zhe 

wilight of Love (London: Ward and Downey) that the four 
‘studies of the artistic temperament’ it contains would be 
about actors and actresses of the less distinguished sort. 
Having read the book one recognises that the artistic tempera- 
ment is theirs alone; and one is very much relieved. For 
three of the stories, any rate, would justify the conclusion that 
to have this gift is to be a cad, contemptible beyond conception. 
The man thus cursed lives comfortably upon the hard earnings 
of his wife, and is perfectly sincere in believing himself a very 
superior animal. Or, being a most egregious ‘ stick,’ but very 
beautiful, he permits a too susceptible French widow to coach 
him for a month or two, and immediately develops into a star 
of the first magnitude: when he casts her off with a good 
conscience. A woman, on the other hand, if she have the 
artistic temperament, is a creature embraciny servitude with 
delight. It is all very disagreeable, and one needs persuasion 
to think any ill of ‘the profession’; yet have the stories a 
certain air of truth which may not be ignored. They are well 
done, on the whole, and the last has a most effective curtain: 
where a man, who has been congratulating himself upon the 
wisdom he displayed in retiring to live upon a little chorus-girl 
whom he has married, cries ‘Come in!’ to a knock at his door. 
and stands unconsciously awaiting the entrance of the men who 
have brought home his wife—dead of his brutality. 

Mr. T.A. Pinkerton’s Arnold Bolsover’s Love-Story (London : 
Sonnenschein) is very pleasant reading and has scarce a page 
that fails to interest. But the author has unfortunately a pretty 
faculty of description and analysis, and in the delights of 
exercising that faculty of description and analysis, appears 
to have forgotten that the duty of the novelist is to devise 
a story of some kind. He has the knack of giving his 
characters bodies and faces curiously distinct and visible ; 
usually by his adroit rendering of some grotesque detail of 
personal appearance or attire. And for this reason every 
chapter begins with a long tract of very amusing, but quite 
unnecessary, description and analysis ; what little incident 
is given as a concession to the reader comes in as it were by 
chance, in the last few pages of the chapter. A certain 
Charles Lamskip is introduced with a great deal of ceremony ; 
at divers places in the book one learns much as to his habits 
and manners; and yet it is possible to discover not even a 
momentary reason for his presence. As for the story, it is 
studiously slight : Arnold Bolsover is manager, and afterwards 
proprietor, of Bolsover’s Bank ; he is in love with one Rose 
Dumoulin, whose fortune of £25,000 is deposited in the bank. 
The bank breaks, and Rose (who has been worshipped over- 
much in her time) marries a man who has treated her with a 
more judicious coldness ; while Arnold Bolsover retires to 
South American seclusion, where he nurses a vain hope of 
some day paying his creditors in full. It is impossible to say 
whether Mr. Pinkerton had or had not a good story to tell: for 
he simply has not tried to tell it. Which is a pity. 

The translator of Sguire Hellmann (London; Unwin) is 
evidently wondrous resolute in his admiration of whatsoever 
things he does admire. It appears that his author once pro- 
duced ‘a novel of more than one hundred pages’ which simply 
describes the effect the first sight of a railway has upon an old 
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peasant couple. And he is in raptures at the ‘constructive 
ability’ displayed in this appalling feat. If he is right it must 
be admitted there is any amount of constructive abil: y in 
Squire Hellmann itself, for here also there is an unparal- 
leled ecomony of material. A boorish squire, habitually 
brutal to wife, servants, and horses, is informed that the tax- 
assessors of the distinct believe him to be in receipt of a very 
large income, and intend to fix his contribution to the revenue 
accordingly. He goes before them and says all the violently 
offensive things that occur to him ; he ejects the quid from his 
mouth at the head of his especial aversion; he discovers 
that he is liable to heavy punishment for the little indulgence, 
and proceeds to eat humble pie with a good appetite. Thereby 
he induces the assessors to accept a supper (whereat he is to 
apologise) by way of peace-offering ; and they, taking the 
whole management of the affair into their own hands, succeed 
in making the supper as good as a heavy fine to Hellmann. 
That is all, and it occupies 110 pages of the latest ‘ Pseudonym.’ 
The translator talks of broad humour, imagination, realism, and 
the rest ; but, indeed, these be big words and hardly applicable 
to anything in the book. ‘Juhani Aho’ probably calls himself 
a realist, but his work so completely fails to interest (even 
as a sample of Finnish fiction) that it really doesn’t matter 
what he claims to be. 

Clever in conception and in execution up to a certain point 
the scheme of Zhe Last Sentence (London: Heinemann), by 
Maxwell Gray, is marred by a serious blunder. One Marlowe, 
an English barrister of good family, secretly weds a peasant 
girl while holidaying in Brittany ; but the union is a mistake ; 
and so he sends his wife to school in Paris, returning to 
England alone. By-and-by he learns that his wife and babe 
have been killed in an accident ; but just as he arranges a 
more suitable match the Breton appears to claim him. He 
refuses to recognise her ; next morning she is found frozen 
to death outside his father’s house; his position being un- 
suspected, the child is left in the care of a village dame. 
Marlowe weds a rich wife and prospers. His unacknowledged 
daughter strays from home and he loses all trace of her, till 
after many years when she is convicted of infanticide, he as 
judge — deriving in a straight line from the wicked father in Paud 
Cliford—having perforce to condemn her to death. She is 
guiltless, but she offers no defence, and the reader is led to 
believe that she is executed. Justice had thus been meted to 
the daughter for the father’s sin, and to the father through her 
punishment. But—and herein lies the blunder—she is not 
hanged. Proof of her innocence reaches the Secretary of 
State, who telegraphs a reprieve, which, though despatched 
the night before, is not delivered till next morning when, the 
rope encircling her neck and the cap shrouding her face, she 
loses consciousness of earthly things. But for the determina- 
tion to secure a ‘happy ending,’ the novel, which is above the 
average, had been more notable than it is. 

The Crooked Billet (London: Marsden) by Vero Shaw is ‘a 
tale of Varsity life, as ’Varsity life has been revealed to Vero 
Shaw. It is dedicated to ‘the sporting undergraduates of 
Cambridge University,’ and relates the history of a person who 
would certainly have claimed to be of their number. One can 
imagine any ‘ sporting undergraduate ’ thinking that this was 
just the sort of book himself would produce if he gave his mind 
to literature. He would have approved himself an excellent 
critic. Two mild and soothing stories about musica! people, 
A Gem of Cremona and A Chef a d:uvre, make up the most 
recent volume of Arrowsmith’s Bristol Library. There is really 
nothing to be said against them, and the last-named has one 
rather strong situation, spoiled in the handling. A Strange 
Studio (Bristol : Arrowsmith) is a sufficiently exciting tale for 
reading on a railway journey. 

Faneswood (London: Digby), by H. S. Wheeler, is worthy 
of note only as introducing a lovely damsel of unusual 
temperament. Despite her mothers tears she insists on 
reading Balzac, and, when remonstrated with, she uses naughty 
words to that good lady—which is reprehensible conduct 
indeed. for Mrs. Grundy’s Sake (same publishers) presents 
another precocious virgin. Jealousy is her strong point: by 


insinuation she can turn the fondest lovers against each other; 
while forging and intercepting letters are her constant joy. 
All her machinations prosper; but even she has her limit, 
which is, as ever, the second last chapter. 
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PITY THE POOR FARMER 


The Future of British Agriculture. By Professor SHELDON. 
London : Allen. 


As a landlord, a farmer, a professor of agriculture, a 
Government Commissioner, a travelled student, Professor 
Sheldon should speak with full authority. He has had ample 
opportunities for testing his views and reducing his theories to 
practice, so his book is worth studying, differ as we may from 
his conclusions. But the outflow of his meditations is all-too 
shallow and narrow. He treats of corn, cattle, and tenant-right 
alone. Of land no longer worth ploughing and useless as 
pasture—the light soils of Norfolk and Suffolk, the high lands 
of Wilts and Gloucester, the heavy clays of Essex—he says 
no word. He gives no answer to that important question, 
What shall we do with those acres of arable that will not 
produce permanent pasture? Shall we let them lapse into 
wild ? or turn them into game forests? or what? Again, is /a 
petite culture to be an important factor in English husbandry ? 
Is the trouble we have taken to break up our land into allotments 
and facilitate the hiring or acquisition of small holdings like to 
have a sound practical issue? The oracle is dumb: so we 
may describe his treatise as an inquiry into the most profitable 
methods of tilling good land and grazing good pasture. That 
and no more. 

Even so, to examine him in detail, is to be ‘bailed up’ (so to 
speak) by his incompleteness. For instance, ‘despite the 
recent depression in live-stock interests ’, he says, ‘ dairy farming 
and stock raising promise to help us most in the future.’ This 
dictum would be most comforting ; but to reach it Professor Shel- 
don skips too lightly over a frightful barrier of facts. Nofarmer 
can shut his eyes to colonial competition. Per head of the 
population our imports of dead meat (not including bacon) 
have been quadrupled in value in twenty years. That is (for the 
matter is of immense importance), in ’71 we imported one-fifth 
of a pound of fresh meat—beef, mutton, and pork—for each 
inhabitant of the British Islands ; in’91 eleven pounds. In’71 
the value of pork salted and otherwise preserved dead meat, 
imported was one and fourpence per head ; in’91 it was five and 
sixpence. Professor Sheldon did not think fit to grapple with this 
difficulty, but it has evidently been troubling him, for he is careful 
to insist that what we want is ‘freedom [the italics are his] 
Srom the“ free fraud” of foreign beef, mutton, bacon, etc., passed 
off as home-grown.’ There he is cherishing a common delusion. 
Let him come to London, and take a turnin Butchers’ Row» 
and he will find that frozen beef and mutton are very far indeed 
from being sold under the rose ; that, on the contrary, you may 
know where to buy them a mile off by the gueues of customers 
waiting to be served. While the facts are thus (and any man with 
eyes in his head may find that they are thus for himself), it is ridi- 
culous to blink them or to pretend that a compulsory use of 
labels would make the slightest difference. Only the very poor 
have any sort of prejudice, and the trade is growing by leaps 
and bounds. What, then, becomes of Mr. Sheldon’s ‘well-bought 
cattle are sold already by anticipation’? It merely amounts 
to this : that there is always a sale for very prime English beef, 
but it also is bound to fall in price. Another point for his 
notice is that at this time of writing corn offal is selling at a 
price per ton closely approximating to that of English wheat, 
and a feature in our import returns is the great increase in 
flour as opposed to unground corn. Has this no bearing on the 
industries he recommends ? 

But in regard to cereals he is neither satisfactory nor full. 
Suppose it were true that ten years hence the United States 
will need all the wheat they can grow, the circumstance would 
not greatly affect ourselves, for, as Mr. Sheldon admits, the 
illimitable resources of North-West Canada are at our hand, 
while the supply from Russia, Australasia, and elsewhere is in 
no wise like to fail. But how to accept his prophecy? Much 
American land is being allowed to lapse because its cultivation 
does not pay ; and what is under plough is not farmed half up to 
its capacity. For many and many a year to come the American 
soil will yield an abundance of food for the American people, 
and though at some more or less distant epoch the hungry 
generations may outgrow the possibilities of bread, that con- 
summation is of the smallest practical importance to husband- 
men now living. How common such forecasts! And how 
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remote from the event! Waiting on dead men’s shoes were a 
hopeful occupation in comparison to waiting on an exhausted 
America. 

Mr. Sheldon’s inability to bring all his facts and circumstances 
within view is ruinous when he comes to explain his recom- 
mendations. These are ‘intrinsic rents’ (whatever that may 
mean), ‘abolition of the landlord’s law of distress,’ free sale of 
improvements, freedom from imported diseases among stock, 
fair and reasonable railway rates, a rearrangement of local 
taxation, of tithes and other feudal charges (this time the italics 
are ours), and the aforesaid labelling of frozen mutton. We 
cannot here discuss these points, but Mr. Sheldon’s attention 
may well be directed to one flaw in the programme. He 
seeks like other reformers to substitute a dual ownership for 
the present relation between landlord and tenant, and his 
solicitude is all for the latter. But how if he applied his 
principles to the other partner in the concern? What if the 
tenant do not improve the land, but simply, as is too often the 
case, crop it to death and leave it lessened in value? Is Mr. 
Sheldon willing to compensate the landlord for ‘ worserment ?’ 
If he be not, what becomes of his argument? Out of his own 
mouth it can be shown that his whole book (programme and 
all) is useless. For he admits that ‘farming is going to the 
bad year after year,’ and he shows no reasonable ground for 
hope in anything save only a prodigious and fatal achievement 
in over-growth on the part of the United States. And, that 
being the case, what zs the use of making the farmer believe 
that his sole chance consists in a readjustment of tenant-right ? 


OLD AND NEW 


Mr. W. A. Clouston has apparently designed his Book of 
Wise Sayings (London: Hutchinson) with a didactic intent. 
‘Spite the proverbial heedlessness of youth, he says in his 
preface, ‘there will be found many who are not deaf to this 
kind of instruction, if their moral environment be favourable.’ 
Now nobody was ever ‘instructed’ by proverbs and the like, 
was ever, that is, induced to do or to leave undone. When ex- 
perience has taught us its lesson, we recognise the wisdom of 
wise sayings or the folly of foolish ones. Before that time they 
appeal merely to an @ friori conception, or to our intuitive 
sense of the fitness of things: we do not act on them. The 
point of view is unfortunate, because it naturally leads the collec- 
tor to collect in accordance with his private opinion on ethics. 
In this collection, for example, we have a few quotations from 
Horace and many from Omar Khayyam: great Epicureans 
these, albeit ‘whom Epicurus would have scourged out of his 
garden,’ and yet there is hardly a sentence of Epicurean philo- 
sophy culled from them. That apart, the idea of the book, a more 
or less irrelevant mass, is not reprehensible, and it is decently 
done. But when you have read in the preface of ‘ the force of 
a pithy maxim’ and the ‘wisdom of a striking aphorism,’ you 
are somewhat disappointed in finding so trashy a platitude as 
this of Robert Chamberlain : ‘It is better to be well deserving 
without praise than to live by the aid of undeserved commen- 
dation.’ And some of the translations from Eastern sages read 
a trifle bald. But one comes upon many a good thing casually, 
as this pleasant simile from Sir Thomas Overbury: ‘The man 
who has not anything to boast of but his illustrious ancestors is 
like a potato—the only good belonging to him is underground.’ 
It is a little curious to find Sir Philip Sidney with his pleasure 
‘guarded by poverty’ anticipating Carlyle: ‘ Poverty, we may 
say, surrounds a man with ready-made barriers, which .. . 
do at least prescribe for him and force on him a sort of course 
and goal.’ Mr. Clouston must have spent a deal of industry on 
this book, and though the selections must necessarily appear 
arbitrary, the result is fair. But by the way Raleigh’s ‘shun 
always such as are poor and needy,’ though it be wisdom of a 
sort, comes oddly after the moral preface. 

William Kitchen Parker, F.R.S. (London : Macmillan) 
is written, with a fine sense of proportion, by a son well 
qualified to estimate the scientific work and the domestic 
virtues of his father. Mr. Huxley, in a most interesting intro- 
duction, describes the work as ‘ a presentation as accurate as it 
is vivid, of a man of noble and lovable character, endowed with 
intellectual powers of a very unusual order,’ The son of a pros- 
perous Methodist farmer near Peterborough, the boy worked 
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his way up from farmer’s drudge, druggist’s apprentice, medical 
student, and general practitioner, to the fellowship of the Royal 
Society. In his simplicity of life, his beautiful interest in 
Nature, he might have been—perhaps he was—the model for 
Tom Thurnall’s old father in 7wo Years Ago. He practised 
medicine that he might have food and clothing for his family, 
and spent every minute he could spare from the harassing and 
trivial details of general practice in dogged original work in 
transcendental anatomy. Beginning as a follower of Richard 
Owen and a believer in an archetype, he was compelled to be- 
come an Evolationist. Few things in Natural Science came 
amiss to him, but he will be chiefly remembered by his re- 
searches in the Foraminifera and the Morphology of Birds, and 
above all by his elaborate and most faithful work on the struc- 
ture and development of the Vertebrate Skull. That a man of 
this type, who was fitted to do such magnificent things should 
have been hampered by necessity, and made to work at 
uncongenial practice till he was sixty, seems a national 
scandal. The wonder is that he was able to accomplish 
what he did. An intensely religious man—whose spiritual 
experiences were his proof of Christianity—he was fifty 
years a Wesleyan Methodist; but he had a horror of the 
political Dissenter, and his latest yeirs were spent in the 
Church of England. Happy in his life (for he loved his work) 
he was fortunate in his death, which came upon him sudden 
and painless only three months after he had lost his wife, the 
companion of forty years. He was an unworldly seeker after 
truth—upright, modest, unselfish: and, judged by its cash 
results, his life might of some be held a failure. But in the 
best sense it was fortunate, valuable, and fruitful. 

Mr. Richard Daft was once a most elegant cricketer. He is 
still—as revealed in his book, 7e Kings of Cricket (Bristol : 
Arrowsmith)—the most amiable and kindly of men. but he 
cannot write, and though none knows more of the art of cricket 
and of the heroes that have practised it, his knowledge never 
gets translated into words, and he seldom gives us a hint or 
suggestion, which the inexpert historian might not have 
imagined for himself. His failure is the more sorrowful in 
that his experience is unique. He belongs entirely to the old 
school. Fuller Pilch he knew and George Parr and Mr. Alfred 
Mynn, the Demon Bowler of old time, and many a time he 
played with Tom Hayward for the All England Eleven against 
the United Eleven, whose bright, pariicular star was Carpenter. 
Indeed Hayward and Carpenter are his best portraits, though 
it is strange that he reserves the highest praise for Hayward, 
who, despite his marvellous talent, hardly possessed the 
incomparably simple and confident style of Carpenter. How- 
ever he does justice to the three Graces, he professes a 
generous admiration of Shrewsbury which should silence the 
carping of the ignorant, and he treats Gunn’s play with profound 
respect. The book is excellently illustrated—from an anti- 
quarian point of view—and the curious may study the change 
in type and costume which the cricketer has undergone. It 
is, indeed, an ill-written, kindly and simple record of great 
deeds, and we are the more grateful to Mr. Daft because, though 
he never underrates the importance of results, he never forgets 
that elegance and distinction are essentials of the art. 

Mr. Weeks has collected a vast number of Lvercises in 
Euclid (London: Macmillan) for the young student in 
geometry : the problems and theorems are well-arranged ; the 
examples are grouped in sets, bearing upon fundamental prin- 
ciples, which are printed in largertype. A necessary member 
of Sir John Lubbock’s ‘ Science Series,’ there is yet nothing in 
the Laws and Properties of Matter by BR. T. Glazebrook 
(London : Kegan Paul) which calls for special publication ;: 
the book is carefully written and forms a safe and attractive 
introduction ; but, as it does not require the use of more than 
a little elementary algebra, it cannot take the student very 
far. Dr. Waldo’s Modern Meteorology (London: Scott) has 
nothing particularly fresh in it: very cautiously he remarks that 
this is an outline of the growth and present condition of ‘some 
phases of his subject.’ The reservation is wise, for the very 
wonderful discoveries of John Aitken have no place in the 
book. Aitken’s name is mentioned (though not in the Index) 
among others who have rendered Hann’s supposition about 








L * eh edesee CURED.—J. A. SHERMAN, Hernia Specialist, 64 
Chancery Lane, London, sends his Book of Information and 
English Endor ements, post free, 7d. 
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super-saturation ‘very plausible’; but no credit is given to 
the distinguished Scotsman’s elaborate experiments in the 
counting of cloud and fog particles, on dew and on haze and 
other subjects within the range of meteorology. At the same 
time you have a very readable account of the several in- 
struments used in the science, especially those connected with 
the measurement of sunshine and cloud ; of mountain meteoro- 
logy ; of the theories of atmospheric motion by Ferrel, Siemens, 
Moiler, Obeibeck, and Helmhotz, of cyclones according to 
Hann, Ferrel, and Bezold; of the oscillations in climate as 
shown by meteorological observations for long periods of 
meteorology applied to agriculture. The illustrations are 
very good. 

We have also received an Jntroduction to Shakespeare 
(Glasgow : Blackie), by Edward Dowden, being a reprint of 
the introduction to the ‘ Henry Irving Shakespeare’ ; Cardinal 
Wolsey at Hampton Court (London: Smith), by Ernest Law, 
being an abridgment of some chapters in the History of 
Hampton Court Palace; a new edition, being the fifth, of the 
first volume of Father Gasquet’s Henry VIII. and the English 
Monasteries (London : Hodges) ; a new edition of Zhe King’s 
Favourite (London :; Methuen), by U. A. Taylor ; cheap editions 
of The Island of Fantasy, by Fergus Hume ; Nadoth’s Vineyard, 
by E. U&. Somerville and Martin Ross ; and The Curse of Carne’s 
Hold, by G. A. Henty; all published by Messrs. Griffith, 
Farran, and Co.; and Zhe London Almanac (London : London 
Office), which contains much valuable information excellently 
arranged. 
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Arnold. 2s. 6d. 
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LIGHTS 
HOME RULE. 


BY 


Mr. J. A. Froupe, LL.D. 

Mr. W. E. H. LEckY. 

Pror. TYNDALL, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
PROF. JEBB, D.C.L., LL.D., M.P. 

SiR JOHN LUBBOCK, BART., M.P. 

Mr. GEORGE WyNDHAM, M.P. 

Mr. H. O. ARNOLD FORSTER, M.P. 
SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, BART., M.P. 
Mr. THOMAS RALEIGH, M.A. 

Mr. CHARLES DARLING, Q.C., M.P. 
SiR JOHN CoLoms, K.C.M.G. 

Mk. FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 

Mr. A, H. SMITH BARRY, M.P. 


Reprinted from “Tue NationaAL Opserver.’ 


THE TIMES says: 
We cannot but recommend, as an impressive contribution to the higher 
literature of the great constitutional campaign, a little pamphlet entitled 
“Tights on Heme Rule.” ’ 


THE MORNING POST says: 


‘ The opinions of these gentlemen should exercise great influence on the 
public mind, And it is desirable that their views should obtain the widest 


possible circulation, Unionist Associations will be supplied with copies of 


the pamphlet at cost price.’ 
THE IRISH TIMES says: 

‘It contains opinions of persons of special experience to whose yerdict 
upon the Bill the highest weight attaches.’ 

THE GLOBE says: 

‘An extremely valuable pamphlet . . . . which contains a series of most 
powerful arguments. .... No one who really desires to understand what 
Home Rule means should fail to read this.’ 

THE ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE says: 

‘A very convenient and handy little book of reference to the leading 
defects of the Home Rule scheme.’ 

THE MORNING says: 

‘It should obtain a wide circulation, and Constitutional Associations 
would be doing good work by distributing it over the country,’ 

THE BELFAST NEWS LETTER says; 

‘ This effort on behalf of the Unionist cause deserves hearty encourage- 

ment.’ , 


Apply to the Publisher of ‘The National Observer,’ 


r15 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
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DEFENCE OF THE NATIONAL 
CHURCH. 


REPRESENTATIVE MEETING 
OF CHURCHMEN. 


TUESDAY, MAY 16th, 1893. 


10.30.—HOLY COMMUNION in ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 

2.30.—REPRESENTATIVE GATHERING OF CHURCHMEN, 
consisting of the Houses of Convocation, Houses of Laymen, 
elected Churchwardens, in the ALBERT HALL, SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 


York ; The Duke of Argyll, K.G.; the Earl of Selborne; the Bishops 
M:?.s 
rnwallis West, 


of London, Durham, and Manchester; Sir Jolin Mowbray, 
Professor Jebb, M.P.; Mr. KR. Bosworth Smith, Mr. Ce 
and Mr. Alderman Phillips. 

The Representatives will occupy the Platform and Amphitheatre. 

The whole of the Balcony and Gallery will be Free to Churchmen 
and Churchwomen desirous of joining in the protest. 

The seats in the Arena will be Reserved for Men. 

No applications for Tickets can be received after Monday morning, 
May 15th. They may be sent forthwith to either of the Hon, 
Secretaries— 

The Rev. H. GRANVILLE DICKSON, M.A., 
Church Defence Institution, 
9 Bridge Street, Westminste: 


SYDNEY W. FLAMANK, E 
The Church House, 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W. 


Jes 


N.B.—The Doors at the Albert Hall will be opened at 
1.30 p.m, and it is earnestly requested that all Ticket- 
holders will be in their places before 2.15. 





THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT'’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 


‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 


Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON. 


Shipping & Railway Announcements, 


[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete, 








BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LimTb.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 





CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS. MOMBASSA, 
COLOMBO, BRISBANE. 
RANGOON. BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON. 
BOMBAY. TOWNSVILLE. 
KURRACHEE. MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. | 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 


Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 
Apply to Grav, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 


or to GELLATLY, Hankey. Sewett & Co., Albert Square, Manchester ; 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London, 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 


and COLOMBO. 
Head Offices— 





(F. GREEN & CO., and a 
Managers | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., | FENCHURCH AVENUE, 


For passage apply to the latter firm, ats; FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


LONDON & NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY. 


WHITSUNTIDE HOLIDAYS, 





Tickets for all principal places on the London and North Western 
1 either Euston or Kensington (Addison Road), and 
it the convenience of Passengers, can be obtained at the Spread 
Eagle Office, Piccadilly Circus, and other principal Town Receiving Offices 

f th mpany, and at Messrs. Gaze & Son's Offices, 142 Strand, W.C., 
and 4 Northumberland Avenue the Railway Stations. On 


System, available fron 


as Weill as at 


Friday, May 19th, a Special Train will leave Euston Station at 
6.23 p.m. for Holyhead and Ireland. On Saturday, May 20th, 
Special Express Trains will leave Euston Station at 4.25 p.m. and 6 50 p.m, 
for Birmingham, calling at Willesden Junction, Rugby, Coventry, and 
Stechford. Special Express Trains will also leave Birmingham (New 
Street) on this date at 2.7 p.m. and 4.7 p.m. for Northampton; the ordinary 
trains ving rmingham at 2.0 p.m. and 4.0. p.m. will not convey 
Passengers to thes ice A Special Expre ill leave Willesden at 2.55 


p.m. for Blet ley, Wolverton, Blisworth, Weedon, Rugby, principal 
lrent Valley Stations, and Stafford. On Whit-Monday, May 22nd, 


train from Euston will not be run; passengers will be con- 


the 4 ! 
veyed by the 5.0 p.m. train, except those for Melton Mowbray, Nottingham, 
and the G.N. line, who must on this date travel by the 3,15 p.m. train from 
Eusto! Numerous residential trains will not be run. 
For full particulars see Special Notices issued by the Company. 
FRED. HARRISON, General Manager. 
EUSTON STATION, Jay 7893 





No Medicine for the Cure of Asthma, Consumption, 
Coughs, and Bronchitis was ever attended with such speedy and 
unfailing success as Dr. Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers. In every 
periodical may be seen testimonials of their wonderful efficacy. Nothing else 
gives such a sound, refreshing night's rest. In hysterical and heart com- 
plaints they are unfailing, and in rheumatic and nervous pains ‘they act 
like a charm.’ They taste pleasantly. Sold at 1s. 14d. and 2s, gd. per box 
by all Druggists. 


hotel Announcements, 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount ErxRaim. 

Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G. 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. ‘The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished; piano in every sitting- 
room ; cuisine, English and French; wine connoisseur; table d’hote at separate 
tables; large dairy farm; supplies daily ; laundry. 

For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 











OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 


LONDON. 
Langham Hotel, 


PorTLAND Pace, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN., 








SLOAN & SON, 
REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET, 


67 CASTLE STREET, AND Depot—EasTer Roap, 


EDINBURGH. 
RARE OLD WHISKY. 


*THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, | EDINBURGH. 


Hntique and Decorative Furniture, 
R. COWIE, 


389 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 


Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks Bufeaux, and Commodes, 
Oriental Carpets and Embroideries. Old China, Engravings, Ivories, and Curios. 














Awarded Two International Gold Medals, 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT ; 
FOR PUDDINGS CUSTARDS BLANCMANCE. 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 





“cam MAPLE & CO“: 
COMFORTABLE SMOKING ROOM 


EASY CHAIRS 


LIMITED FURNITURE 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON W 


The Largest and Most Convenient 
Furnishing Establishment in the World 


EASY CHAIRS 
COMFORTABLE CHAIRS 
EASY CHAIRS 





Te ££, "0 maye : alana 

j Xv APLE & CO. have always an immensi 

: nn a Ee assortment of luxuriously comfortable Fasy Chairs, Wen. fe ee owt 
en es o ' <r ‘ ‘er ; et ee 
oe a eee > Settees, and Couches, in different shapes a na slyles, uphols- a" Sr - 
tered in various fashionable materials, all ready for im- 
mediate delivery. The Largest Selection of comfortabl 





The Sheridan Chair _ The Improved Bamboo Bookcase 
An exceedingly comfortable shape, stuffed all hair, : : ee *€ With ornamented front, 3ft. 6in. wide. 3ft. gin. high 
in handsome Cretonne, £3 35. Easy Chairs in the World. ift. sin. deep, £1 gs. Ed. 





Players Original N AVY Cut. 


Sold only in 1 ot. Packets, and 2, 4, 8 o2., and 1 1b. Tins, 
ae which keep the Tobacco in fine smoking condition. 


ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, Etc. AND TAKE NO OTHER. 


SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade Mark ‘ Nottingham Castle’ on every Packet and Tin, 


PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 


In Packets containing 12, and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 
The following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every smoker :— 

THE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSE.—The p cture drawn by our Helper of the poor old man in the workhouse 
puffing away at an empty pipe, has touched the hearts of some of our correspondents. One who dates fromthe High 
Alps, and signs himself ‘ Old Screw,’ says :—‘ I have been struck with your suggestion in the October number of the 
Review of Reviews for a scheme to supply smokers in union workhouses with tobacco. I am afraid, judged by the 
ordinary standards, I am the most selnsh of mortals, as I never give a cent away for purposes of so-called charity ; but 
this scheme of yours appeals at once to the sympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Were I in London, I 
would at once start a collecting box for the fund, and levy contributicns for it on my smoking acquaintances; but, 
unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wandererer round the Continent for the next nine months I can howe 
ever, doa little, and would like to contribute a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, viz. 
“PLAYER'S NAVY CUT ” (this is not an advertisement). I enclose, therefore, a cheque for the amount.’ 


) LIEBIG “COMPANY'S” 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


Genuine only with Blue Signature across Label thus— 


























Cookery Books Free on Application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CoO. Ltd. 
9 FENCHURCH AVENUE, EC. 








Printed for the Proprietors by BaLLaANtyNE, Hanson & Co., 14 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, and 
Published by J. T. FiErp, et the NationaL Crserver OrFicrs, 115 Fleet Street, Lerdon, and 68 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
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